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PREFACE. 



nriHE AUTHOR publishes with diffidence this " Log of 
his Leisure Hours." 

In a speculative age of steam and electricity, and in "a 
fast age of literary productions," it is a bold venture to 
embark on the wide sea of public opinion with a log which 
merely records the incidents of a life of success without 
speculation — happiness in the midst of unwearied industry- 
numerous enjoyments without critical excitement, and love 
without romance. 

But the author asks himself the following questions : — 

May not a tale still be read which is neither sensational 
nor sentimental? 

Will the simple narrative of real life convey its own 
lessons ? 

And, more than all, has the author expressed that which 
he has the earnest desire to say, for the sake of inculcating 
a good example, in language sufficiently clear, and by means 
of an array of incidents likely to arrest attention and 
awaken sympathy in the mind of the young reader? 




THE LOG 

OP 

MY LEISURE HOURS 



INTRODUCTORY. 

THE year 1867 will very soon be amongst 
the things of the past. Christmas day 
has come and gone. There have been many 
happy family gatherings. Young and pretty 
faces with bright and sparkling eyes have 
enlivened the homes of their ;arents, and 
shed a lustre once more round the hearths of 
their childhood. 

But what can an old bachelor know of 
scenes like these — such joyous scenes ! 
Here I am in the sixty-second year of my 
age, solitary and companionless, with little 
or nothing to do, and consequently not at all 
times the best natured of men. No young 
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4 . THE LOG OF 

But why should I be any longer an idle 
man ? Possessing all the luxuries that money 
can buy, to renew the work of making 
more money, for perhaps some fool to squan- 
der after me, I have resolved not to do. I 
shall therefore endeavour to do good to others 
in a line I have hitherto not attempted ; 
and in spite of what has been said about 
writing a book, I have resolved to make a 
beginning, though at sixty-two years of age 
most people will say that I am much too old 
to commence authorship, and others may 
exclaim, " What an old fool !'* 

That may be so, and I dare say I am 
very unfit for the work ; but my deficiencies 
in the art of book-making may in some 
degree be counterbalanced by my knowledge 
of the world, and the incidents of a business 
life. My own experience imparted to others 
may help them on in their career; and it 
may assist in making the rising generation 
happier, better, and wiser than their fathers. 
Not that I am about to write my own life ; 
for no man's life should be published till 
he has taken his departure from amongst 
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US, and then other persons will, no doubt, un- 
dertake the task if there be anything in it ; but 
I may with advantage join with reminiscences 
of my own life incidents in the lives of others 
which have come under my observation, and 
thus form an interesting and instructive vol- 
ume or two, as worthy I hope of perusal as 
some of the novels of the present day. 

The old sea-port within a few miles of the 
place where I have now taken up my abode, 
and have known off and on for more than 
half a century, and the neighbourhood, afford 
in themselves ample materials for two or 
three chapters of the book I contemplate 
writing. Then there is the wide expanse of 
waters on which my eye now rests, where I 
spent my youth. There are also the ships 
that float upon the ocean, with the habits and 
customs of the sailors who navigate them. 
To show what these men were forty years 
ago, and what they are now — their frolics 
and pastimes, their duties and hardships — all 
afford, combined with various incidents and 
business matters at sea and on shore, abun- 
•dant materials for many more chapters ; so 
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6 THE LOG OF 

that if my book does not take, and if the 
circulating libraries will not have anything to 
say to it, it will not be for want of matter 
such as it is. 

Besides, the pubHc know very little of real 
life on board of our merchant ships, or of 
the feelings and prejudices of our merchant 
sailors ; and what their position once was, aDd 
what it is now, with the progress of one of 
them from sea-boy to master, are subjects 
which I hope will prove interesting to a peo- 
ple whose flag floats on every sea, whose 
boast it is — and no vain one either — that 
the sun never sets on the dominions of their 
Queen, and whose ships, with all our fail- 
ings, have long been the foremost harbin- 
gers of Peace, Christianity, and Civilization tO' 
the most remote portions of the habitable 
world. 

It is true that my style may be ill adapted 
to suit the tastes of Belgravia, or of that 
numerous class of persons who devour the 
light novels of the day ; and as my book 
will be without plan or mystery, and merely 
a statement of incidents of real life told in 
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simple and unsophisticated language, it may 
not, for these reasons, command what in busi- 
ness phraseology would be termed as ready 
a sale as its publisher could desire. How- 
ever, those persons who do me the honour of 
reading what I have to say, will at the same 
time, no doubt, do me the favour of recollect- 
ing this fact, that its author was toiling in the 
forecastle of a merchant ship when other per- 
sons of his age were enjoying the advantages 
of Eton and Harrow, and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and that consequently he can lay no 
claim to classical knowledge, but on the con- 
trary, must be blind to many imperfections 
in the art of composition, too apparent to the 
man of education. 

They will also, I hope, remember that the 
book really is what it professes to bo, the 
log of my leisure hours. 




CHAPTER I. 

BARHAM, which is three miles distant 
from this place where I commence my 
log, is a small sea-port town on the south-west 
coast of England. The headland on which 
my house stands forms the western boundary 
of the deep channel leading to its magnifi- 
cent land-locked harbour. The south-west 
gale now gathering, and by the greasy look 
of the sky and the white curls of the still 
small waves betokening a heavy storm, would 
carry a ship right into Barham harbour, one 
of the snuggest roadsteads in England, where 
she may ride in the most perfect safety, and 
in smooth water, in all weathers. 

Though the trees in the valley, " or chine,^' 
close to my house are rich and luxuriant in 
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the extreme, the cliff itself is bare and fugged; 
but there is a subHmity and grandeur about 
these adamantine rocks that form a striking, 
yet pleasing contrast to the well-kept lawn 
and variegated laurels, in the midst of which 
rises my comfortable and luxuriant, though 
lonely home. The headland however, form- 
ing the eastern boundary of the entrance to 
Barham harbour, is covered with trees to its 
very summit — opines that are ever green, and 
display their beauty most in the depth of 
winter. Therefore it would not be easy to 
find a place in any part of the world where 
there are more natural objects of attraction, 
than in the immediate vicinity of the old 
town and harbour I shall now attempt to 
describe. 

Barham, in itself and its inhabitants, has 
peculiar attractions worthy of note. It is a 
very ancient borough — one of the most an- 
cient in the kingdom, and has had the honour 
of returning, through many generations, a 
member to represent its interests in the Brit- 
ish ParUament. Though my recollections of 
the place extend over more than fifty years. 
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I cannot say that, during that long period^ 
there have been any improvements in its 
streets, houses, or people, which the historian 
would care to notice. The young men of 
to-day, who remain in the place, lounge and 
loiter about the sunny corners of its streets 
very much as their grandfathers did. One 
or two villas have been erected on the high 
land in the suburbs, where a few retired 
tradesmen have taken up their abode — ^not 
retired from trade in Barham, for no one ha& 
made an independence there during the nine- 
teenth century, but retired from more modem 
and more flourishing towns. But what the 
place has gained by such additions as these, 
it has more than lost by the decay of many 
of its ancient houses, whose proprietors have 
had no inducements to rebuild them. 

Nevertheless Barham is an attractive and 
quaint old place. Its streets are no doubt 
narrow — ^^^ery narrow in some places, and 
with the exception of the one which stretcher 
along the western shore of the harbour, they 
all run towards the top of three very steep 
hills, where the houses, in most instances^ 
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are thickly clustered. Indeed, many of these 
houses can only be reached by flights of steps, 
now in a somewhat dilapidated state, while 
others might be got at with the assistance of 
a Spanish mule, or a native donkey ac- 
customed to the ins and outs of the place. 
Very few of the residences upon the hills can 
be approached with a carriage, except the 
squire's house, and he is too poor to keep 
one, and is so strange a mortal, that nobody 
who could afibrd that luxury would think of 
calling upon him. In one of those crows* 
nests an old friend of mine still lives, but 
now that I am not so nimble in the legs as I 
once was, I am seldom able to visit him. 

Most of the houses in the town are very 
old, and none of them have been erected 
within my recollection, except the one or 
two small villas just mentioned. 

Though some of them bear date as far back 
as the reign of that unfortunate monarch, 
Charles I., they are still in excellent condi- 
tion. Most of the doors and windows have 
however been renewed, and their exteriors 
renovated a himdred years ago, or there- 
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abouts, when their ovmers had more money 
to spend than they have now ; but in many 
cases the interiors remain as originally plan- 
ned, and they seem admirably adapted to the 
ideas and habits of the people who occupy 
them. 

The harbour is one of the finest in England. 
Nature has done every thing for it, art no- 
tiling ; but I question if the skill of man 
could materially improve its many natural 
advantages. Within it, the largest fleet of 
our largest iron-clads could at all times an- 
chor in safety ; yet ships of any kind, except 
a few wind-bound vessels, are now seldom 
seen in Barham harbour, and the harbour- 
master, like most other people in the place, 
has little or nothing to do. Even the pilots, 
who add to their calling that of fisheimen, 
are always lounging and idling about the 
decaying quay, as if there were no fish in 
the sea for them to catch. How the people 
exist, beyond living on each other, has often 
been to me a mystery, for there are no manu- 
factures of any kind in the place ; and Bar- 
ham is so small a market town, that even 
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the farmers seldom resort to it. Now and 
again a British ship bomid up-channel looks 
in for orders, and this may cause a little com- 
motion in the lower part of the town ; but 
except during election times, there is no 
quieter sea-port in the west of England. 

It was in the year 1815 — a long time ago 
now — when I first Imew Barham, and a few 
months after the close of the great French 
war. 

At that period, the good people of the town 
were having their eyes opened to the fact, 
that whatever other people might gain, peace 
was not likely to suit their purposes so well 
as war had done ; and had Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth, and the other naval stations got 
up a war of their own, which, judging by their 
discontent, they were disposed to do, Barham 
would most assuredly have joined them. 

It is said by most military and naval men, 
and some statesmen have also got into the 
habit of saying, that to preserve peace we 
must be prepared for war, which I suppose 
means that we must always maintain a large 
standing nrmy and navy for a contingency, 
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however remote, and in case they may be 
wanted. Now I, who am no statesman, but 
only an old sailor, would venture to remark, 
from my experience of human nature, that a 
large army and a large navy is much more 
likely to create war than to. maintain peace. 
What have they to do if they do not fight ? 
Soldiers cannot go on pipe-claying their belts 
and brushing their boots all day long, and day 
after day, without getting discontented with 
that kind of work. Besides, they were en- 
gaged to fight, and are paid to fight ; nothing 
else. Then how .are the young officers to 
obtain promotion, if the old ones are not 
knocked on the head ? They will not go off, 
or get out of the way unlfess they are. Every 
body knows that old officers, who are high in 
rank, never die in the natural order of things, 
or at least do not go off the list, which is the 
.same thing, till the young men become old 
themselves — ^too old for active service. In- 
deed, nothing gets them off the list except 
making field-marshals of them at four-score 
and ten. 

Now, as everybody also knows that every 
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youngster enters the army or the na\7' mth 
a firm conviction that he at least, whatever 
chance his neighbour may have, is sure to bo 
a general or an admiral ; further, as he be- 
lieves that he is certain to distinguish him- 
self in action if he have the opportunity, and 
that when all is over he will be entombed 
under the dome of St. Paul's, like Nelson or 
Wellington, how is it possible for tliese 
youngsters to be satisfied, if their country 
does not give them the chance of obtaining 
those honours ? Their only hope is in war, 
and consequently they all want war, or some- 
thing to do ; and as we hire them to fight, we 
need not be surprised at their clamour for war, 
and their demands upon us for active employ- 
ment. Why, just at this moment we have a 
very distinguished post-captain writing to the 
" Times '' newspaper to recommend that, be- 
cause the fleet is not required at Abyssinia, 
and cannot get up a war of its own, it should 
be sent to discover if there is any ice about 
the north pole, so that it may be employed ; 
for he says the officers and men, having no- 
thing to do, are becoming as discontented as 
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the people of Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and 
Barham were at the close of the great French 
war. 

Though I am only an old sailor, and know 
nothing about diplomacy, I know that since 
our armaments were reduced nobody has 
attempted to disturb us in what the poets 
describe as our sea-girt homes, or to land 
on our iron-bound shores with any hostile 
intentions ; and I believe, if we would only 
make up our minds not to disturb other 
people or meddle with their affairs, and shut 
up the diplomatic department in our Foreign 
Office, we might with safety reduce our 
standing armaments to one-half of their pre- 
sent force. 

Then my experience further tells me, that 
one army creates another army, and one navy 
another navy. France increases her fighting 
ships because England has done so ; and 
England adds to her iron-clads because 
France has made an addition to her stock. 
Indeed, some people say that France intends 
to invade England. More than once a prime 
minister, and a noble lord who was his secre- 
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tary to tlio Admiralty, have been heard to 
hint as much in pariiamcnt, and thereby 
extract a great deal more money from the 
pockets of the people than they would other- 
wise have done. France, on the other hand, 
takes the alarm, and materially increases 
her warlike stock, because she thinks that 
we intend to invade her. We laugh at the 
idea, and wonder why the French colonels 
curl their moustaches and " sharpen their cut- 
lasses,^^ as we were told to do not very long 
ago ; but we need not laugh, for I think 
they have more reason to fear invasion from 
us than we have from them. If my very 
limited historical knowledge is not at fault, 
Wellington did hoist the British ensign over 
some of the French palaces ; but I cannot 
recollect that Buonaparte ever planted his 
red white and blue on Windsor Castle, or on 
any other portion of the British island. 

This craving for something to do is un- 
fortunately not confined to the army and 
navy of England. It extends to those of 
other countries. They all, in fact, want to 
be employed; and it is therefore no easy 

VOL. I. 
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matter for quiet ttix-payers, like myself, in 
any country, to maintain peace against so 
many men whose interests are in war. If 
nations would only discontinue that very 
tickUsh and very expensive game of " beggar 
your neighbour," and employ their diploma- 
tists, if it be necessary to retain them, in an 
endeavour to reduce the armaments of all 
European nations, they would confer a great 
boon on mankind. While the fighting powers 
of the nations of Europe remain on their pre- 
sent gigantic scale, there can be no enduring 
peace ; or there must be always a rumour of 
war, which is nearly as bad. These vast 
armies and navies, having nothing to do, must 
ever resemble the people of our naval stations 
at the close of 1815, and must always be 
ready to get up a war of their own, if their 
rulers, who are generally pugnacious enough 
in themselves, do not get it up for them. 

But Barham was interested in the con- 
tinuance of the French war by very different 
motives from those which actuated the naval 
ports. Portsmouth and Plymouth complained 
that peace deprived them of prize-money — 
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put upon half-pay one half of their fighting 
men, and turned the other half into coast 
guardsmen and revenue cruisers. Now, thia 
was just what Barham could not tolerate 
without a murmur, tliough amongst them- 
selves. The people of that ancient borough 
wished the officers and men of the navy to 
be employed looking after the French, and 
not troubling their heads looking after the 
smuggling, and other things in that line, 
which the people of Barham carried on. It 
was, therefore, not surprising that Barham, 
at the close of the war, was in anything but 
a happy and contented state. 

In the midst of this discontent, I, a boy 
of ten years of age, or thereabouts, made my 
first appearance amongst the inhabitants of 
that place. I was the youngest of a large 
family, and as my father when he died had 
not left us very well provided for, my mother 
was glad to spare me, and embraced the 
offer which her eldest sister had made, to 
give me a home and my education till I w^as 
able to provide for myself 

With a small bag, and a large trunk, 
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covered with skin which had the hair on it, 
and addressed to the care of the Rev. WiUiam 
Goodwin, Seahomo, near Barham, I was des- 
patched from the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester, where I had been born and reared, 
to be educated by that truly good man and 
excellent clergyman, my aunt's husband. 

The incidents on the road were common 
enough, and not worthy of record; but as my 
berth was outside of the stage-coach for more 
than a day and nearly two nights, in the 
depth of winter, I may here record it as my 
opinion, that those persons who still extol 
the " good old times " of stage-coach travel- 
ling can know nothing whatever about them. 
Further, I may state that the coachmen and 
guards of these days were in my poor judg- 
ment perfect pests, especially when your purse 
was none of the fullest, and when your fingers 
were so benumbed with the cold that you 
could not catch a sixpence, and were often 
obHged to give these grasping fellows half-a- 
crown. Besides, I was in constant fear of 
being capsized, from the excessive top-weighty 
or the breaking of the axles, or the flying off 
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of a wheel ; so that, between the dread, and 
the damp, and the imposition of guards, and, 
I must add, hotel keepers, and the length of 
the journey, I have no very pleasing recollec- 
tion of these old times, and was indeed glad 
when the stage landed me four miles from 
Seahome, wliero my uncle was waiting with 
his pony phaeton for me. 

Barham harbour, or roadstead, expands at 
its upper or nortliern end into a wide lake, 
studded with small green- clad islands, and 
in some parts navigable only by small vessels. 
It is, however, a beautiful sheet of water, 
and along its shores, and close to the spring- 
tide level, small trees and brushwood, and 
wild flowers in endless variety, grow in great 
luxuriance. In summer especially it is very 
charming ; no place more so in England. 

On the north-east side of the lake, the 
mainland forms a somewhat prominent pe- 
ninsula, gradually shelving down to a point, 
on which the ancient village of Seahome 
stands. The houses are built along the shore, 
and for the most part face the south-west, 
^nd command a magnificent view of the lake 
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and the roadstead beyond it, as well as the 
lighthouse in the distance, erected on the outer 
edge of the bluff headland which bounds the 
entrance to tho west. Barham, on its three 
hills, is also very distinctly seen from Seahome 
beach ; it is distant only about two and-a-half 
miles by water, though double that distance 
by land. 

At the time of my arrival, Mr. Goodwin 
had been vicar of the parish of Seahome for 
upwards of forty years. He had christened 
three-fourths, and married nearly all the 
people then residing in it. He had lived 
also through a period when Barham and its 
appendage, Seahome, were lively places to 
what they are now, and when the war circu- 
lated more money in a month than passes 
through the hands of its inhabitants of the 
present generation in a year, except there 
happens to be a parliamentary election. 

The living was not a very lucrative one ; 
it averaged only about £175 per annum, 
besides the use of the vicarage, and a couple 
of paddocks ; but as my atlnt had a small 
independence in her own right, she and her 
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husband, having no family of their own, were 
in very comfortable circumstances. 

The vicarage was a lovely spot. It stood 
on the face of the hill, close above the vil* 
lage, and the sun shone on both all day 
long. Though M^arm in winter, the sea 
breeze from the harbour, wafting across the 
lake, modified the heat, which might other- 
wise have been oppressive in summer ; and 
as the vicara^i^c and the villaij-c church were 
surrounded with some mai»:nificent elm trees 
and a few old yews, it was thus rendered at 
all times a charming place. A beautiful 
walk, where grew in festoons in the season, 
and in great luxuriance, numerous roses, and 
sweet-brier, and honeysuckle, led you from 
the side door of the vicarage to a wicket gate 
in the low wall of the churchyard. 

The church itself was very old, and was 
smTounded by the cemetery. It had been 
erected so far back as the reign of Henry V., 
but it was almost as sound and firm as the 

< 

rocks from which the stones for its construc- 
tion had been hewn. The mortar resembled 
cement, and in the course of ages had become 
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not unlike the stones it bound together, so 
that tlie httle church and its small Norman 
tower seemed as if tliey had been blocked 
out of the solid mountain. Originally, the 
entrance porch had been on a level with the 
surface of the land, but the dust of many 
generations, creeping up from the graves 
around its walls, had rendered necessary a 
descent by means of a couple of stone steps 
as vou entered. 

The church, though ample for the wants 
of the parish, could not contain more than 
from 200 to 250 persons. In the course of 
time its interior had undergone various alter- 
ations, but perhaps the most important were 
the renovation of its scats, and the substitu- 
tion of stained glass in its small lattice 
windows, the work of the present century. 

On a summer Sunday morning, when the 
warm rays of the sun, striking between the 
branches of the old yew tree, cast their re- 
flection through the stained glass upon tlie 
good old vicar, in the attitude of prayer, in 
the midst of his congregation, and the village 
children around him on their knees, the sight 
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was beautiful and interesting beyond descrip- 
tion. To this day it is as fresh in my 
memory as if it had been a scene of yester- 
day. In countenance and in figure, as well 
as in the sweetness and mildness of his dis- 
position, the old vicar was one of the finest 
men it has ever been my good fortune to 
associate with. 

Eeading only the other day Macaulay's 
description of some of those clergymen who, 
strong in tho protestant faith, suffered per- 
secution and death, rather than become tho 
tools of James II. and his iniquitous judge, 
on what was known in that same county 
more' than a hundred years before as the 
" bloody assize," I was forcibly reminded of 
my good old uncle. 

Benevolent to a fault, he would have 
distributed all his substance in charity, had 
tho purse-strings not been held by my 
aunt, who, though an excellent wife and a 
good-hearted woman, retained them with a 
vigorous grasp. Nor was she less careful in 
her household expenditure ; and in all 
<5onsumable articles, I fear I must own 
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that the good old lady was somewhat of a 
miser. I experienced this to my cost on tlio 
very first day of my arrival at the vicarage. 
Though half-frozen and half-famished when 
I landed with my uncle from the small 
phaeton, nothing, in spite of various hints, 
was produced either to eat or drink for 
three hours afterwards. I had arrived too 
late for breakfast and too early for dinner ; 
and my aunt, upon principle, and out of respect 
for the digestive organs, as she sometimes 
said by way of excuse, never unlocked her 
larder except at the regular meal hours. 

The trade of Seahome at that time, as it 
had been during the whole of the French 
war, was confined exclusively, I may say, to 
maritime affairs, and nearly everybody in 
the place had something to do with the sea. 
Seahome contained a great number of boat- 
builders, who were famed throughout the 
whole of the west coast for the swiftness 
and excellent sea-going qualities of the craft 
they constructed. Now and again a schooner 
was built for the Newfoundland trade ; and 
about fifty years before the time when I first 
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appeared amongst the people of Seahome, 
an enterprizing firm had built a small jackass 
frigate for H.M. government ; but the specu- 
lation did not pay, and ever after that time 
the building operations of the place were 
confined to boats and various descriptions 
of small vessels. These were chiefly craft 
adapted to eitlier fishing or smuggling, or to 
any other trade, including blockade running, 
on a scale, however, much smaller than that 
which characterized the same kind of trade 
during the late American civil war. 

With the boat-building, there wore, of 
course, the usual accompaniments of mast, 
and sail, and block makers, besides a large 
rope-walk, and two or three blacksmiths. 

In these occupations the people of Sea- 
home were nearly all in partnership, or were 
more or less associated with men of more 
substance than themselves, who carried on 
other branches of commerce, and were resi- 
dent at Barham, which had, at the close of 
the war, reached the zenith of its commercial 
greatness and prosperity. 

For more than a century the legitimate 
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over-sea trade of that ancient borough had 
been carried on chiefly with our American 
Colonies, but especially with Newfoundland. 
The merchants exported in large quantities 
the manufactures, and now and again some 
of the produce of this country, to St. John's 
and other ports, and thence generally loaded 
their vessels with salted fish, and deals, or 
lumber for the West Indies, where they 
purchased cargoes of sugar, rum, and mo- 
lasses, which, when not required in Barham 
and its neighbourhood, were disposed of at 
Bristol, then one of the chief ports in the 
kingdom for the sale of West India produce. 
There were occasions, however, when many 
of the vessels of Barham made direct voyages 
to and from various ports on the American 
sea-board for produce of considerable value 
on account of their owners. 

In those days, its now dilapidated wharves 
were beehives of industry, and its now ruined 
warehouses filled with goods and manufac- 
tures of every kind. No one passing along 
the street that bounds the western shore of 
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the harbour, can do so without being im- 
pressed with the importance of the trade of 
the place in bye-gone days. The tall, but 
now empty stores ; the massive sea walls, 
crumbling to decay ; the mooring-posts, with 
their rusty and time-worn iron rings ; the 
cranes, with their sheaveless blocks ; the 
taverns, with their roomy, but now deserted 
halls and massive staircases ; and the long 
range of houses, with their best fronts 
towards the harbour, where their former 
owners earned on their business, and often re- 
sided, all tell of former wealth and greatness, 
which has gone, and gone I fear for ever. 
Steam by land and by sea has changed the 
face of things, and to a large extent altered 
the scats and centres of our home and mari- 
time commerce. 

In those days, also, there were a great 
many vessels of from 200 to 300 tons be- 
longing to Barham. Fifty years ago, ships 
of that tonnage were of more importance 
than they are now, and were considered in 
the outports vessels of large dimensions. 
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The Indiamen, the property of that trad- 
ing company — 

" Whose minions could despise 
The heart-bom anguish of a thousand cries, 
And lock with impious hands their teeming stores, 
While famished nations died along their shores,'' — 

were all but unknown to the people of Bar- 
ham, and were looked upon more as men- 
of-war, or traders, who fought their way on 
the ocean. Indeed, in those days, with the 
exception of the vessels belonging to that 
vast monopoly, now happily amongst the 
things of the past, we had not a great many 
merchant ships exceeding 400 tons register. 

At that time, the ships of Barham, as 
they still are to a considerable extent there 
and elsewhere, were held by, a number of 
persons, each owning so many sixty-fourth 
parts, who were registered at the Customs 
iiccording to their respective interests in the 
vessels. . In most cases, a Barham ship was 
owned by eight persons, who though part- 
ners, were not liable for the debts of their 
co-owners (as is still the law in all countries), 
but only for the debts of the ship. 
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Of one of these vessels, I have to this day 
the most pleasing recollections. She was a 
brig of 280 tons, named the " Eclipse/' My 
uncle, the vicar of Seahome, owned eight 
sixty-fourths of her; my aunt, his better half, 
had recommended the investment as likely 
to yield for her money greater returns than 
bank interest. Another eighth was held by 
Mr. Claremont, a merchant of Barham, and 
the father of the youth who will be the hero 
of my talc, and the incidents of whose life 
will occupy the greater portion of this book. 
A further eight sixty-fourths was owned by 
Captain Noali, or " old Noah,'' as he was 
called, for he bore that name when he was 
not fifty years iof age. The remaining sixty- 
fourth shares were held by other merchants 
and tradesmen in the town, in similar pro- 
portions. The " Echpse " was commanded 
by Noah, who was a native of Barham ; and 
as he was keen and shrewd, and thoroughly 
understood his business, the management 
was also left in his hands, subject to the 
control of his co-owners, who held a meeting 
on board at the end of each voyage. These 
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meetings were, however, formal affairs, and 
consisted more of social gatherings than 
meetings for the transaction of business. I 
remember them well ; and the announcement 
that the " Eclipse " had returned from 
America I invariably hailed with no ordinary 
delight. It insured for me an extra holiday, 
with a scamper up the ship^s rigging, and a 
liberal supply of sea biscuit and salt beef, for 
on these occasions my uncle usually took 
me with him. I think the old man himself 
rather enjoyed the meetings, for Noah had 
always a capital bottle of rum, and a nice 
piece of beef, with a few other delicacies 
ready for his co-owners ; in fact, a much 
better dinner than aunt provided for us in the 
vicarage when we were by ourselves. If the 
"Eclipse'^ had not done so well as had been 
anticipated, an extra glass of the old Jamaica 
rum consoled all parties for the reduced 
dividend : and when the dividend was bcvond 
their anticipation, there was also an extra 
glass on the strength of it. 

The future voyage of the " Eclipse '' was 
seldom discussed ; for she made regularly two 
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Toyages every year to St. John's, New 
Brunswick, for deals and timber, and in the 
winter months a voyage to Spain, or to one 
of the lower Mediterranean ports. She had 
gone so often to St. John's, that Noah was 
familiar with all the outs and ins of tho Bay 
of Fundy, and seemed to have a strong liking 
for the place ; perhaps he had some interest 
in it. 

I remember, on one of these occasions, 
the advisability of sending tho " Eclipse " to 
Quebec was discussed at much greater length 
than matters of business usually were. A very 
high freight had been offered for her to pro- 
ceed to that place, and load a cargo of timber 
for the dockyards at Plymouth. The whole 
of the owners, with one exception, were 
anxious to accept the charter, as it showed a 
much larger profit than was usually made on 
the St. John's voyage. 

Noah aximitted that such was the case ; 
but it was very evident that he did not wish 
to depart from his old route. Urged to give 
his reasons, Noah only shrugged his shoulders, 
turned up the comers of his curious little 
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eyeSy and scratched his head. At last, driven 
into a corner, he looked his brother co- 
owners hard in the face, and remarked, with 
great gravity, that he would go there if they 
insisted upon it, but that if he did, they must 
take the responsibility ; " for the charts,'^ he 
said slowly, and with emphasis, " are all 
wrong up the St. Lawrence, and on the road 
to Quebec \" hinting that his co-owners 
would not likely see the " Eclipse'^ again, or 
Noali himself, if she was sent to that un- 
surveyed portion of his majesty's colonial 
dominions. 

This starthng and novel argument settled 
the question. Noah had his own way ; and 
the propriety of sending the " Eclipse ^^ on any 
other voyage than one of those to which she 
had been accustomed, was not again discussed 
during the time that I was a privileged visitor 
at those happy social meetings. I wonder what 
the hydrographer to his majesty, George III., 
would have had to say in answer to Noah^s 
successful argument. 



CHAPTER II. 

MR. CLAREMONT, whose acquaintance 
I liad made on board of the *' Eclipse/' 
had, some years previous to the close of the 
war, ranked amongst the leading merchants 
of Barham. A man of taste, superior to 
many of his neighbours, he was also a man 
of more expensive habits, and even during 
the most flourishing period of liis business- 
he had lived up to his income, so that he had 
nothing put aside for the day of adversity. 

In the spring of 1816, when I first met 
him, he was slowly, but surely falling from 
his former position. His wife, a lady in 
every sense of the word, and a person of 
much grace and beauty, with great sweetness 
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of disposition and pleasing manners, combined 
with more than ordinary common sense, had 
often, as I afterwards learned, entreated her 
husband to curtail their expenditure, so that 
something might be saved for their children — 
two daughters, Helen, then about nine years 
of age — Clara, a sweet child between two 
and three — and a son, Richard, who was an 
infant in her aims. 

The decaying trade of the port, assisted 
to a considerable extent the decline of that 
particular branch of it, which Mr. Claremont 
had for some years previously carried on 
with little or no profit. From what I could 
learn, his struggles for two or three years to 
maintain his credit and keep up appearances, 
must have been very great. At last he was 
obliged to succumb. His bills would no 
longer float. The large mercantile firm in 
London, who used to supply him with goods, 
had ceased to entrust their consignments to 
his care ; and in the spring of 1819 Mr. 
Claremont was made a bankrapt. It was a 
terrible blow to Mrs. Claremont ; but to add 
to her misery, and make matters still worse. 
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her unfortunate husband gave way to exces- 
sive drinking, to drown, as he conceived, the 
thought of the misfortune which had befallen 
him. 

At a time when his energies were most 
needed to endeavour to recover to some 
extent the position he had lost, the taveni 
and its frequenters saw more of him than 
his wife and family. He had many friends 
at Barliam and elsewhere, who, after he had 
settled witli his creditors, would have gladly 
assisted him in a fresh start in business. 
But his insolvency, unhappily, broke down 
his once-proud spirit. He never even made 
an attempt to regain a position in society. 
The little money ho earned was squandered 
chiefly in the tavern, and his family received 
no assistance from him. It was not possible 
to conceive a greater change in any man. 
The misfortunes of bankruptcy were as no- 
thing compared to the havoc and misery 
which drink brought upon poor Mr. Clare- 
mont and his wife and children. Happily 
for them, and for himself also, his career from 
the time when he became insolvent till his 
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death, though very sad was very short ; for 
towards the close of that year he died, and 
his good and accomplished wife, with her 
children, were left entirely destitute. 

But the widow, though penniless, was not 
friendless. Her meek spirit, and sweet and 
engaging manners, had won for her the 
friendship of my uncle, as well as Noah, 
who under an uncouth form had a kindly 
heart. 

She had also other friends in the hour of 
her need, and amongst them a sufficient sum 
was raised to purchase for her a small an- 
nuity. On this, and the few articles of dress 
and furniture left her from the wreck of her 
husband^s bankruptcy, through the generosity 
of the creditors and trade assignees, she 
retired with her children to a small cottage 
in the parish of Seahome, which was situated 
on the eastern margin of the lake, about half 
a mile from the vicarage. 

It was there I first saw her and her child- 
ren. Mr. Claremont I had often met on 
board of the " Eclipse^' and elsewhere ; but I 
had never been to his house, nor had I seen. 
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to my knowledge, his wife and family, till 
they came to reside amongst us. Such must 
have been the case ; for any one who had 
once seen Mrs. Claremont, could not fail to 
remember her. Tall in stature, and graceful 
and elegant in her manners, she seemed to 
belong to a far higher class of persons than 
those amongst whom she had associated in 
the days of her husband's apparent prosperity; 
and as she walked up the aisle of our village 
church, with her daughter Helen, who was 
the image of her mother, and little Clara by 
her side, no stranger could help whispering 
to his neighbour, " Who is that '?" and could 
not fail to remember her. 

A lady she indeed was in every thing that 
renders a female entitled to that name ; and, 
to appearance, the lady of the manor herself 
never dressed half so well. Yet both Helen 
and her widowed mother had only the dresses 
of former days, done up by their own skilful 
hands, to be in keeping with the fashion of 
the times. I question, however, if the most 
fashionably-attired of our aristocracy, in the 
most fashionable of our West-end chiu'ches. 



since tlien. Since then I have visited most of 
the great cities of the earth, and seen many 
gorgeous displays during divine service in 
some of its finest churches ; but to my mind, 
the widow and her daughters, and the village 
school children gathered together in our little 
rock-built church, and the fishermen with 
their families engaged in prayer, with my old 
uncle in their midst, pointing out in earnest 
words the road to better and to happier lands, 
formed a group far more like the " temple 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,^^ 
than any form of worship I have ever else- 
where seen. It is as fresh in my memory 
now as if it had been a scene of yesterday. 

The annuity that had been purchased for 
Mrs. Claremont, though under thirty pounds 
per annum, made her independent. Out of 
it she had, it is true, to pay six pounds for 
the rent of her cottage, so that there was left 
only nine shillings a week to clothe and 
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feed herself and children, and give them such 
education as the village school afforded ; but 
she always made the two ends meet, and 
never seemed to be in want of any necessary, 
or even of any of the comforts of Ufe. How 
she managed, and maintained her respectable 
and genteel appearance, was a matter of sur- 
prise to all who knew the limited amount of 
means at her disposal. 

Her cottage, as the rent indicated, was 
very small ; but it was very neat, and it was 
clean in the extreme. It had two fronts ; 
one faced the road, and was separated from 
it by a neatly-trimmed hawthorn hedge, 
while a few shrubs and small flower-beds 
were planted on either side of the path 
leading from the wicket-gate ; the other, and 
main front, looked into the little garden and 
the lake at its foot ; and to the south ran a 
pebbly trout stream, emptying itself into the 
lake, and forming the southern boundary of 
the garden. On either side of the arch of 
the bridge which spanned the stream, grew 
two very tall elm trees, spreading their 
branches over it, and the bridge, and the 
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cottage, the whole forming one of the 
prettiest spots in that truly beautiful locality. 

The hand of art had also lent its aid to 
increase its many natural charms — rustic aid, 
it is true, but not the less worthy of admi- 
ration. A kind-hearted boat-builder in the 
neighbourhood had raised some trelUs-work 
over the garden entrance, and erected a seat 
and a small bower close to the edge of the 
water, which the gardener, who lived at the 
manor lodge, had covered with rose trees and 
other flowers ; and all this had been done 
out of pure afiection for the widow and her 
children, as neither of them would receive 
any pecuniary reward for their work. It 
was a pleasure to the one to keep the cottage, 
and the other to keep the garden in order 
during their spare hours, and no remuneration 
would have been half so acceptable as was 
the gratitude of Mrs. Claremont, and the 
smile of thanks that Helen so often bestowed 
upon them in the midst of their labour. 

But the kind-hearted boat-builder and the 
good old gardener were not alone in their 
attention ; there was not a poor person in 
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the neighbourhood who would not liavo 
shared their frugal meal with the widow 
and her children, and not a child in the 
village who was not eager to lend their aid 
by running messages for them, or in any way 
whereby they could show their respect and 
affection. My worthy uncle, the vicar, also 
took great interest in Mrs. Claremont and 
her family, and I often accompanied him 
in his visits to their cottage. Even aunt 
felt for them ; and to draw out from the 
great stono larder any of her stores, which 
she sometimes did, and send them quietly to 
the cottage, ^vas a stretch of generosity on 
her part, which showed how worthy of sup- 
port its inmates must have been. 

Grenerous enough in many things, my aunt 
was a great screw in all edibles ; it was 
almost her only failing, but it was a grievous 
one, as the inmates of the vicarage frequently 
found to tlieir cost, the worthy vicar himself 
not excepted. I, in particular, a gromng 
school-boy, used often to feel very hungry 
indeed ; and as to the maid of all work, she, 
poor girl, was on all occasions to be pitied, 
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for the allowance of food served out to her 
was truly scanty. But my aunt felt, that if 
young, people were not limited they " would 
injure themselves ;^' and anything beyond 
what was necessary for our existence, while 
in her opinion injurious, as she said, was 
also " a waste of the bountiful supplies of 
providence/' It was a matter for surprise 
how any maid remained in her service ; but 
the servants of those days were not so in- 
dependent as they are now, and there were 
always numerous girls ready to accept the 
situation, and remain with her the stipulated 
period of three years, if she were wilUng to 
retain them ; beyond that period, however, 
no servant was allowed to remain in the 
vicarage ; for if retained longer, they were, she 
said, apt to consider themselves part and 
portion of her household, and therefore not 
so ready to obey orders, or so easily got 
quit of. 

But one gu-l, during the time that I was an 
inmate of the vicarage, had her term cur- 
tailed to only three months. "Kitty ate 
too much.^' 
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" Now-a-days/' my aunt would say to lier 
husband, in reply to his mild roraonstrancos 
about the limited supply of food provided for 
the maid, "nothing is good enough for 
servants ; they expect to live as wo do ; and 
Kitty actually sneers at her allowance, and 
no doubt expects the joint sent down stairs, 
so that she may help herself Little indeed 
we would see of it after that !" 

Though I dare say Kitty did not expect 
anything of the sort when she accepted 
service in the vicarage, she as little expected 
that her meals were to be measured out to 
her with such sparing hands ; and that when 
the table was cleared, every article upon it, 
even to the bread and the potatoes, was to 
be conveyed direct by aunt herself from the 
dining-room to the great stone larder, and 
there kept under lock and key. It was, 
therefore, not surprising, that Kitty should 
help herself whenever an opportunity was 
afforded to her to do so. 

It soon occured, and I well remember the 
occasion ; it was when the new church- 
wardens, on the day of their installation, 
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supped at the vicarage. As they were men 
of position in the parish, there had been pre- 
pared for them something better than the 
customary cold beef The supper that night 
consisted of roasted fowl, a tongue, and a 
large apple tart, at wliich my own mouth 
watered quite as much as Kitty^s did when 
she placed them on the table ; but on the 
removal of their remains, it was so evident 
that the girl intended to play havoc amongst 
them, when once in her own possession in 
the kitchen, that my aunt, even in the pre- 
sence of the churchwardens, could not refrain 
from reminding her of how they were to be 
disposed of 

"Just leave the dishes,'^ said my aunt, 
" with the chicken, and the tongue, and the 
tart, on the table by the pantry door." 

" Yes, mum," said Kitty, but it was evident 
she did not intend to keep her word ; nor did 
she do so, for when the churchwardens left, 
my uncle and I heard an unusual distur- 
bance between my aunt and Kitty in the 
kitchen. 

The maid had had a supper for once, and 
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such a supper! Nothing but the bones of 
the chicken were left, and only the root of 
the tongue, while the tart-dish was as 
thoroughly cleaned out, as it would have 
been in passing through the wash-tub. 

" Did ever anybody see the like of that !'* 
exclaimed my aunt, as she returned to the 
dining-room, carrying on a single plate the 
wreck of the supper, after it had passed 
through Kitty's hands, and placing it on 
the table. 

" What is to become of us now-a-days ? 
What, between extravagance and greed, will 
such creatures bring us to V^ she inquiringly 
continued, directing ray uncle's attention to 
the plate and its ragged contents, and inviting 
his opinion as to what we were coming to. 

" Coming to, my dear 1" said the vicar, 
in his usual quiet way, "just to what might 
be expected. Kitty was hungry, and as you 
did not give her enough to eat, she helped 
herself, when she had the chance. It was 
very improper, ray dear, very improper ; but 
it's human nature ; and you should never 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out its master's 
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com. Poor girl !'^ continued the kind old man ; 
" she is growing, and needs more food than 
you and I do. Forgive her this once." 

But my aunt in such matters invariably 
took her own way, and Kitty had to quit 
at the end of the month. 

Considering the high estimation in which 
she held the contents of that famous store- 
room, Mrs. Claremont must have stood very 
high indeed with my aunt to have been 
favoured now and again with a portion of 
its precious stores ; and nothing I remem- 
ber used to afford me greater gratification 
than to be allowed to convey them to the 
cottage. 

" Here is something from aunt," I used to 
say, as I left a basket, or a parcel neatly 
folded, in a comer of the little room ; and, 
having done so, I lingered about the place 
as if something bound me to it. I could not 
then say what it was, but the place had 
attractions for me far beyond its natural 
beauties ; and one way and another I was 
very often at the cottage, especially during 
the last six months I remained in Seahome. 
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Each successive visit increased the pleasure 
I felt in the society of Helen Claremont, and 
when I paid my last visit to bid her good 
bye, before I returned home, I felt as I had 
never done at parting with any one. 

I know the reason of it now, tliough I did 
not then. It was the first blush of affection. 
It must have been very pure and very true, 
for it has been very lasting. It could have 
had nothing in common with the fleeting 
passion of the hour, for I have never felt 
the same for any other. Even now, after 
the lapse of half a century, she is still fresh 
on my memory, with her dark blue eyes and 
winning smile. Nor can I ever forget her 
simple favourite song she sung so well — 
the " Rose of AUendale,^^ — a song I often 
afterwards thought I heard in plaintive mur- 
mur soothing the howling storm in which 
my ship was tossed, and when far, far away 
from the cottage, where Helen, when a girl 
of only about thirteen years of age, first 
impressed the words on my memory. 

These recollections are all as fresh and 
clear now, as if they were incidents of to- 
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day, and how fondly the mind still loves to 
dwell upon them. No wonder I for they are 
like the green spots in the barren and sandy 
desert of life — never-to-be-forgotten and 
never-dying things, whereof we meet too few 
in its weary pilgrimage. How true it is, 
that those feelings which last through all the 
alternations and vicissitudes of half a century 
unchanged, can alone be considered the to- 
kens of really pure and sincere affection. 




CHAPTER III. 

AS I had to make my way in tlio world, 
it was time, when I reached my six- 
teenth year, to be turning attention to some 
occupation. My uncle thought of making a 
clergyman of me, but he was over-ruled by 
my aunt, who predicted that I never should sur- 
mount the difficulties of the dead languages ; 
and I dare say she was right, seeing that I 
would not study the living ones. But I had 
cut out a career for myself. The visits to 
the " Eclipse,'^ and my intercourse with the 
sailors frequenting the port of Barham, and 
the fishermen of Seahome, had given me so 
strong a predilection for a seafaring life, that 
if I had been induced to enter any other 
profession my success in life would have been 
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very doubtful. My aunt, wlio was a shrewd 
old lady, saw all this ; and my departure 
from the vicarage could not, for various other 
reasons, have been to her a source of regret. 
Amongst them, it may be stated that I grew 
restless as I grew older, and every day was 
less and less disposed to attend to orders, 
and maintain the system of regularity which 
had always prevailed within the vicarage. 
While very regular at breakfast, I was far 
from being so at prayers ; and this was a 
double source of annoyance to my good old 
aunt ; for I played havoc with the one when 
allowed to do so, and often disturbed the 
harmony of the other. Then I used to give 
her great cause for complaint, by not cleaning 
my shoes when I came into the house, and 
especially when I transferred any portion of 
the tar from the fishing-boats, which I fre- 
quently did, to her chintz-covered chairs. 
For these, and numerous other reasons, Mrs. 
Goodwin was quite ready to part with me 
without regret, when it was resolved that I 
should return to Lancashire, preparatory to 
setting out in life on my own account. 
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But there was still another reason ; and 
for this, one of my many boyish misdeeds, 
and it was a grievous one, I was never 
altogether forgiven. 

The village church, during the week days, 
was under the charge of a Mrs. Roughead, 
the very cross-grained widow of a fisherman, 
who had been a noted smuggler in liis day. 
She was upwards of seventy years of age, 
but from the wrinkles on her face, and 
her witch-like and forbidding appearance, a 
stranger would havo taken her to be ten 
years older than she was. She never had 
any family, and the only occupant of the 
cottage in which she lived, besides herself, 
was one of the largest and ugliest cats I have 
ever seen ; but the cat, nevertheless, was a 
great favourite with its mistress, and was 
invariably in attendance upon her when 
she cleaned out the church on the Saturday 
afternoon. 

On such occasions, I was often present with 
some of my school companions, to have our 
games amongst the seats. Mrs. Eoughead, 
who, by the way, was no favourite of mine^ 
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for she used to tell all my failings to aunty 
with additions of her own, was often very 
angry with us. On one of these occasions 
she had been scolding me more than usual, 
and out of revenge I shut up her cat in a 
box in the reading-desk, where the vicar kept 
his prayer-book. I had no intention that it 
should remain there, but was suddenly sum- 
moned to leave the church, as she had 
finished her work. 

Fearing only the immediate consequence 
of being xiiscovered playing tricks with her 
favourite, and thinking nothing about the 
future, I left the cat in the box, and imfor- 
tunately it was either not missed that night, 
or no search had been made for it. 

When I had to accompany my aunt to 
the church on the following morning, I was 
in a state of great trepidation ; but as the 
congregation assembled, and there were no 
signs of the cat being in the box, there was 
reason to hope that it had been released 
from its confinement. Vain hope ! The ser- 
vice was about to commence. I had taken 
my seat in the large square pew devoted to 
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the inmates of the vicarage. The village 
children were in their seats before us, and in 
front of the chancel. The old clerk, who 
wore a profuse brown wig, had his horn 
spectacles on his nose, and stood with the 
prayer-book before him, ready for the 
responses. His place was just below the 
enclosed desk where my uncle read prayers, 
in which was the box, with its dreaded 
contents. Surely, I thought, the cat must 
have been released, for the noise of the peo- 
ple taking their places could not have failed 
to waken it. I was however grievously mis- 
taken. The brute, wearied no doubt with 
its own cries for relief during the night, had 
fallen into so sound a sleep that the gather- 
ing congregation had not disturbed it. 

The moment, however, my uncle opened 
the box to take out the small prayer-book 
he was in the habit of using, the cat, to my 
horror, suddenly roused from its slumbers, 
sprang with one bound over the front of the 
reading-desk, and alighted on the head of the 
old clerk. The brown wig was of course dis- 
lodged, and the bald head exposed, to his 
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hon'or, and to the terror and amazement of 
the people. The clerk thought that some 
animal from the dark regions had, for that 
morning at least, taken possession of the 
church, and the village children must have 
thought so also, from the screams they set 
up. Everytliing was in confusion for a few 
minutes, and no one knew what to make of 
it, except the owner of the cat, who had her 
suspicions of the culprit. These suspicions 
Mrs. Eoughead, of course, conveyed to my 
uncle and aunt, who, though they never 
actually knew that I was the delinquent, 
were under that impression, and consequently 
I did not after that stand so high in their 
estimation as I otherwise might have done. 

Altogether, therefore, it was not surprising 
that when my mother wrote for me to return 
home, the good old vicar and his wife did 
not put any serious obstacles in the way. 

On my return to Lancashire, I found it 
had been arranged that I was to go into a 
draper's establishment in Manchester. My 
brother, who was fifteen years my senior, 
had been brought up in that line, and had. 
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two years before my return home, married 
a cousin of the senior partner of the busi- 
ness in which he was engaged. He had 
also been admitted to a small interest in the 
concern, which, as it comprised wholesale 
with the retail, as well as the manufacture 
of an article in their line of business, was a 
large and lucrative one. They had also two 
retail establishments, and in one of these it 
had been decided by my motlior and the 
senior branches of our family, that I should 
commence the battle of life. 

'There was, of course, nothing left for me 
but to obey ; and I was despatched with a 
heavy heart to my brother's house in 
Manchester, which was about twenty miles 
distant from where my mother resided ; nor 
was the burden upon it at all relieved when 
I reached my destination. My brother's wife 
was a very dignified person in her way. She 
was from Scotland, and, as she said, was of 
very ancient lineage. 

Nor were her claims to superiority over her 
husband and his relations confined to her 
ancient descent. Eelated by her mother's 
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side to the head of the house, where my 
brother at one time had only lived as an assis- 
tant, she made him feel her superiority, and 
he, unfortunately, stood in awe of her, as I 
soon found to my cost. Not having obtained 
her consent to my residence with them, she 
made me aware of the fact by informing me 
on my arrival that I was not expected, and 
that, consequently, no room in her house had 
been prepared for me. I was, however^ 
allowed to remain till my brother returned 
from business, and then he and his better 
half had a very unpleasant discussion, which 
ended in the compromise, that I might have 
a room in their house, on the condition that 
I kept myself to it. 

Under these circumstances, my new home 
was anything but comfortable during the 
month I remained in it ; and as no mention 
was, in the course of that time, made about 
my joining the drapery establishment, or 
going into any other business, it was evident 
that she had entirely got the better of her 
husband, and that I was not to be allowed 
to follow the line of life which he and my 
mother had marked out for me. 
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I cannot say I felt in any way disconcerted 
by the thought. The business was not one 
I would have preferred, if it had been left to 
my own choice ; and, by the way, it would 
be well if parents and guardians studied, more 
than they generally do, the inclinations and 
capabilities of the youths on whose destiny 
they are about to decide. My own incUna- 
tion was very much in favour of a seafaring 
life. Had the wishes of my uncle been 
carried into effect I should have been a 
spoiled parson ; and had my mother and 
brother had their way, I should no doubt have 
become a decayed draper, every now and 
again selling off my stock at a " tremendous 
sacrifice,'^ instead of retiring, as I have done, 
on a handsome fortune, realized through 
having made myself master of the business 
of my choice, which I never should have had 
the heart or relish to do in any other. 

It soon became evident from the position I 
was obliged to occupy in my brother's house 
that I could not long remain an inmate of it. 
Such was the wish of my brother's wife; 
indeed, she made no secret of it either to 
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myself or my brother; and he soon dis- 
covered that she was resolved to have her 
own way, as wives I believe generally have 
when their minds are made up to it. 

Confined to my own room for my meals, 
and treated as a piece of lumber in the house, 
I felt thoroughly downcast. She took advan- 
tage of my depression ; and when I sought 
the advice of my brother as to what I was 
to do, she construed it into an attempt on 
my part to stir up animosity between 
husband and wife. At last I rebelled, and 
therefore got notice to quit " her house *' at 
once. I cannot say that I received the 
notice with regret, and I left immediately ; 
and my brother and his wife and I then 
parted, never to meet again. 

Fortunately, there was another house in 
Manchester where I could, at least tempo- 
rarily, find a home. One of my sisters had mar- 
ried a solicitor in that place, a gentleman of 
considerable learning and attainments, and of 
fixed resolution. He received me with kind- 
ness, and, as the brother of his wife, entitled 
to sit at his table and associate with his 
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family ; but he gave me to understand, on the 
day of my arrival, that I could not, in his 
house, eat the bread of idleness. I did not 
expect to do that, for my inclination was 
strongly in favour of a life of industry ; and 
I was consequently soon installed on a long- 
legged stool in his office. There were four 
clerks besides myself, and my duties were 
confined to running messages, copying letters, 
and suchlike work. I fear, however, that I 
was not altogether what I should have been ; 
for the town-clerk once whispered in the ears 
of my brother-in-law that no good could 
come of me in the profession, and that to 
attempt to make a lawyer of me, as he at 
one time thought of doing, would prove as 
signal a failure as the celebrated attempt of 
converting the soVs ear into the silk purse 
has been throughout all time. I felt that 
myself ; and as I also felt that to depend on 
others would not be the best mode of getting 
on in the world, I resolved to depend in 
future on myself, and on nay own exertions 
in that line of life which harmonized most 
with my own inclinations. 
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Having obtained my mother^s consent, I 
one morning set off, with a light purse and a 
light heart, to commence life on my own 
account in the great sea-port of Liverpool. 
I had two or three letters of introduction to 
persons resident there, connected with ship- 
ping. One of them was to a Mr. Duncan, 
a provision merchant, a kind-hearted man, 
through whose instrumentality I obtained a 
situation as apprentice for three years, in a 
ship engaged in the Calcutta trade. 

Liverpool, nearly forty-seven years ago, 
though a busy town, and a great sea-port 
compared to other places, was very insigni- 
ficant in the extent of its commerce to what 
it is now. Up to about that period, the 
so-called celebrated navigation laws of Crom- 
well had been maintained in all their origiaal 
rigour. They kept us, it is true, ahead of all 
other nations, and they thoroughly effected 
the object we had once in view, for they 
crushed all our competitors ; but unfortu- 
nately, while we were crushing them, we 
had at the same time been doing ourselves a 
grievous injury : under these restrictive laws, 
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our shipping made less progress in ten years 
than it now does in one year. Our manu- 
factures were tlien, also, on a very limited 
scale, and the corn laws were in full force. 
The names of Richard Cobden and Sir 
Robert Peel were then unknown ; and it was 
not for many years afterwards that the wise 
measures of those enlightened statesmen 
gave an impetus to the manufacturers of 
Lancashire, and consequently to the com- 
merce of Liverpool, which at the time when 
I started in life, would, if any one had 
prophesied what we now see, been considered 
as the dream of some wild enthusiast. They 
abolished the crushing system, and taught 
us for the first time to understand that we 
were much more likely to become rich, if 
surrounded by nations as prosperous as our- 
selves, than we should be if they were all so 
poor that they could not afford to buy any- 
thing from us. 

It was in 1820 that a very important 
step was taken in free navigation, by our 
Government entering into the first treaty of 
reciprocity, whereby the ships of other coun- 
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tries were allowed to bring their own produce 
or manufactures to our ports, and whereby 
we were allowed to take our produce and 
our manufactures to their ports. This was a 
very reasonable understanding between na- 
tions, as most sane men would now suppose ; 
but still it was a liberty which had hitherto 
been denied, upon no other principle that I 
can see, than that nations were then engaged 
in the game of " beggar your neighbour," as 
applicable to commerce, whereas, they are 
now engaged in that favourite game, as ap- 
plicable to armaments and to the manufacture 
of instruments for the destruction of human 
life. 

But the treaty of reciprocity was even 
then producing its beneficial effects, for our 
merchants were beginning to creep out of 
their nutshells, and to build ships of a 
better and larger description than hitherto. 

And in one of these, a vessel of 500 tons 
register, I was engaged as an apprentice. 
She was a very fine full-rigged and flush- 
decked ship, and as she belonged to one 
of the most liberal-minded of firms, I was 
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fortunate in my start in life. It is true, that 
my life as an apprentice at sea, though com- 
paratively comfortable, was very far short of 
what I had anticipated. Any one who went 
to sea in a merchant ship in those days 
required to make up his mind to very hard 
work and harder fare. Salted beef and salted 
pork, the one of the hardest and the other 
of the most oily description, with brown bis- 
cuits, which at times required a hammer to 
crush them, were the chief articles of our diet. 
Now and then we had pea-soup, and on rare 
occasions sufficient flour to make the paste 
for a sea-pie ; but the staple articles of our 
food were beef and biscuit, and biscuit and 
beef ; and had those been more easily masti- 
cated there might have been less cause for 
complaint. However, hard as they were, I 
ate them with a relish, as I was no longer 
eating the bread of idleness. 

During my first month at sea I was sick, 
and my duties aloft were consequently very- 
trying, but I soon overcame all difficulties ; 
an'd when the work of the day was over, the 
few hours' recreation allowed to us in the 
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^' dog watches/^ jfrom four to six and from six 
to eight p.m., were amongst the happiest of 
my life. I then enjoyed my tin can of tea, 
with the hard biscuits soaked in it, with 
more relish than many an aldermanic feast 
in which I have since participated. 

Nothing worthy of note happened on our 
passage to Calcutta. We had the usual gales 
off the Cape of Good Hope, while the large 
albatross, and the little "Mother Carey 
chickens,^' followed close in our wake, and 
in rough weather skipped over the crest of 
every wave just as they do now. Nor was 
the sultry heat upon the equator more en- 
durable then than now, while our sails flapped 
against the masts, amidst calms and torrents of 
rain, as they always do in the same latitude at 
the present day. As we approached the sand- 
heads at the entrance to the river Hooghly, 
we met, as ships still meet, the pilot-boats 
on their cruise, though it may be well to 
record the fact, that the pilots of the Hon. 
East India Company were much more mag- 
nificent fellows in those days than they are 
now. Those of my readers who are accus- 
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tomed to associate weather-beaten faces and 
horny hands, and oilskin trousers and monkey 
jackets, and canvass south-westers with the 
occupation of a pilot, cannot form the most 
remote idea of the appearance of the gentle- 
man who, in the year 1 8 21, stepped on board of 
our ship, and condescended to guide us to our 
moorings at Garden-reach, a very little way 
below the City of Palaces. In liim might 
be seen the pink of European fashion in the 
East, with the gold laco round his cap, and 
the gold buttons on his coat, and the white 
kid gloves on hands, which, since he had 
reached the rank of pilot, had never been 
soiled with either sounding-leads or their 
lines. Matters such as these were left to his 
assistant ; but even the assistant could not 
haul in the line after the lead had been 
thrown, and he had ascertained the depth, 
for that was left to be done by his assistant, 
a Bengalee. Everybody connected with the 
Hon. East India Company was, in the days 
of its .monopoly, no ordinary mortal. Tho 
natives bowed down before him to the very 
dust — called him "Sahib" at every word; 
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and whoever held a commission in the sendee 
of the Company felt himself privileged to 
sneer at any European who did not, or kick 
any native who stood in his way. So well 
trained were the natives, that they at least 
seemed to think they deserved to be kicked, 
if they stood in the way of any of the civil, 
naval, or mihtary employees of the now 
happily-defunct Hon. East India Company. 
However, the day of reckoning came in the 
mutiny of later years. 

Though the trade to India had then been 
opened seven or eight years, the Company 
was still in the full plenitude of its power ; 
and although under a Board of Control, the 
Governor-General appointed by the Crown 
was still, for all practical purposes, the ser- 
vant of the Company, who pro^dded his 
palaces and his servants, and his salary 
of £25,000 per annum. The whole patron- 
age was then, as it had always been, in the 
hands of the directors of the Company, who 
it was said made handsome fortunes out of 
it ; and in fact, everything was the Company ; 
and the Company, with its gigantic monopoly^ 
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was at that time everything in India, except 
that vessels such as the one in which I was 
apprenticed, were now allowed to trade with 
a country which the Company had for more 
than two centuries before shut up for its own 
special use and abuse. 

About Calcutta itself I have httle or no- 
thing to say ; it is almost as well known as 
the city of London ; nor was it very different 
in 1821 from what it is now, except that it 
was a good deal smaller, and the Company 
misgoverned it then, while the Queen happily 
governs it now. Perhaps in those days there 
were more human bodies floating about the 
river, in proportion to the population, than 
may be found in the year 1868, and more 
stench from the putrifying carcasses of our 
frail mortality than at present in the vicinity 
of the nullahs, or creeks, which hne the 
banks of the Hooghly ; but as the human 
frames of all ages, and of both sexes, stilf 
float about on the surface of that holy 
stream, and as the funeral pile still burns in 
the precincts of the city, there were few 
objects then pecuHar to Calcutta which may 
not be seen at the present day. 
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Between that city and the port of Liver- 
pool, I was constantly employed on board of 
the same ship for from four to five years. 
During that time I had more than once paid 
a visit to my mother ; and two years after 
her death, when promoted to be chief mate, 
which I had the good fortune to be after 
serving one voyage as second, I was enabled 
to get sufficient leave of absence to visit 
Seahome, where, barring the short allowance 
of my good old aunt, I had spent the 
happiest days of my boyhood. 

As the time at my disposal was very short, 
I had to make the most of it, for it took 
a great deal more time then to reach Barham 
than it does now. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I FOUND little or no change in the vil- 
lage ; everything about Seahome and its 
neighbourhood was almost the same as when 
I left it, except that the people had grown 
older, and the houses looked smaller, and 
the distances did not seem so great as they 
appeared to be in the days of my boyhood. 
My uncle had reached his eightieth year, but 
was still fresh and vigorous ; and though my 
aunt was his senior, she was as active as 
most women are at sixty. The vicarage was 
in no way changed. The key of the great 
stone store-room, in its morning and evening 
movements, made as great a noise as ever. 
The old clock in the hall ticked as loud, and 
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the moon above the dial made its revolutions 
with the same regularity as it had done in 
days of yore. The drugget kept its place as 
the preserver of the stair carpets ; and the 
black Venus on the hall table retained in her 
grasp the same candle, or one very Uke it, 
only a little shorter, which was there on the 
morning of my departure. 

In the '^ grand" room, so grand that aunt 
would only allow it to be used on rare occa- 
sions, still hung the old picture of Daniel in 
the den of lions, and the portrait of her 
brother, my uncle Andrew, as prim and trim 
as ever, and looking as if the barber and 
tailor had chosen him for their block. Then 
the round pier-glass, with the gilt frame, and 
crystal chains dangling from the mouth of 
the gilt eagle, still hung over the side-board, 
where stood as of old the silver plate, and 
the flagon, which even on fete days was used 
more frequently for water than for wine. 
No twelve-shiUing claret was advertised in 
those days, or perhaps my aunt would have 
employed the flagon more frequently than 
she did for its legitimate purposes, as she was 
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very fond of display when it could be done 
economically. 

The drawing-room, so called — ^but it was 
the room for every-day use, — ^had the chintz 
covers over the chairs the same as when I 
left, only they were somewhat the worse for 
the extra four or five years' wear, and dis- 
played larger portions of the damask they 
covered than they had then done ; but that 
was not of any consequence, as the chintz 
was always removed when there was com- 
pany at the vicarage, and for four hours every 
ordinary day when visitors were expected. 
Nor were there any alterations of any kind 
in my little room, which adjoined the draw- 
ing-room. 

With all her economy, it was surprising the 
pride aunt took in maintaining the grandeur 
of the vicarage, and the respect, almost 
amounting to adoration, she entertained for 
people who, throughout all time, have been 
included in that select circle known as 
the '•' upper ten thousand." She was also 
very systematic in her hkes and dislikes, and 
she never allowed any familiarities on the 
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part of people whom she considered her in- 
feriors in either birth or station, nor was she 
very courteous with them. 

I remember a ludicrous instance of her 
failing in these respects happening at the 
time of my visit. Following up her habits 
of economy in all things, it was her practice 
never to light the candle in the drawing- 
room where we dined, when alone, till an 
hour after dinner, on the plea that as her 
husband always enjoyed a sleep after we had 
dined, the lighted candle would only have 
disturbed him, though the idea of wasting 
the candle, when no one was using it, had 
perhaps more to do with a practice she had 
through hfe rigidly maintained. 

On that occasion we had finished our 
dinner. My uncle, as usual, had fallen 
asleep in his easy chair, and my aunt was 
dosing in her chair on the opposite side of 
the fire-place. I was sitting between them, 
peering into the embers of a very small fire, 
which was hardly . sufficient to make visible 
the darkness of the room. A loud rap at 
the hall door roused the old man from his 
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slumbers, and caused him to invito, somewhat 
hurriedly, his partner to light the candle ; but 
the hour had not expired, and my aunt did 
not see any reason why she should do so, as 
nobody, she said, of any consequence, would 
call at that unseemly hour. She however 
stirred the fire, and put on a small piece of 
coal, which, in her judgment, would afford 
sufficient hght for the " common persons " 
who alone would think of calling at the 
vicarage '^ at such an hour.^^ My aunt, so 
far, was right ; for the servant ushered into 
the room the lawyer of the village, who, in 
her estimation, was a very common-place 
person indeed, and with him two plain-looking 
men, who she thought could be no better 
than himself. As the lawyer had a mumb- 
ling way of speaking, their names were not 
caught as he introduced them to my uncle ; 
but in the course of conversation, the words 
" my lord " caught my aunt's ready ear, and 
the nature of the conversation led her to the 
conviction that the strangers must be men of 
note, occupying a position in society far 
above even " the greatest people '' who, in 
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her time, had crossed the tlireshold of the 
vicarage. In a word, it transpired that the 
strangers were no less personages than 
Lord Henry Coverdale, the member for the 
county, and his cousin, a member of the 
upper house. The moment my aunt ascer- 
tained this astounding fact, which made an 
extraordinary impression upon her, though it 
in noway disconcerted the vicar, beyond 
inducing him to offer an excuse for the dark- 
ness of the room, she shpped in great haste 
out of the door. In a few minutes the 
servant entered with two moulds, fixed in 
silver candlesticks, and on the silver-plated 
tray that usually stood as an ornament during 
the day on the dining-room side-board. 

The light did not enable my uncle to re- 
cognise either of the gentlemen, although 
their names were well known to him ; but 
in those days the members seldom or ever 
visited their constituents, and more especially 
those county members who were the sons 
of peers. Nor had Lord Coverdale called 
on this occasion to seek the vicar's parlia- 
mentary influence, as he had no vote. Their 
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object was to enlist his services in some 
other matter ; and as they had a slight ac- 
quaintance with the village lawyer, he had 
been invited to accompany and introduce 
them at the vicarage. 

When they had finished their business, and 
were about to leave the (Jrawing-room, my 
aunt reappeared in great state, and in her 
finest attire. Happily, the room had been 
too dark to see distinctly what she was like 
when she left, or I dare say the two noble 
lords would have had a difficulty in main- 
taining their gravity at the contrast when 
she reappeared. As it was, I saw a faint 
smile on their lips, when, curtseying low, she 
expressed a hope that they would remain to 
tea ; but as the peer and the member had 
obtained all they wished, they courteously 
bade us good evening, and left. 

If the village lawyer had been out of 
favour with her before, he was, after that 
ever - to - be -remembered evening, enrolled 
amongst her acknowledged enemies. Her 
anger against him was very great. To bring 
into the vicarage a peer of the realm, and 
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the noble lord, the member for the county, 
without giving her notice, was, as she said, 
an instance of ^^ wilful and wanton neglect ^' 
which could not be overlooked. 

Alas for frail mortality ! From that time 
the village lawyer was excluded from all 
social gatherings at Seahome vicarage. 

Amongst my first inquiries after old friends, 
Mrs. Claremont and her family were not for- 
gotten. Richard had grown to be a fine manly 
boy ; but a great mystery hung over the fate 
of little Clara. 

About a month after the time I left, a 
foreign ship, outward bound, had sought 
shelter during adverse winds in Barham. She 
had held no communication with the shore, 
beyond obtaining a supply of fresh provisions, 
for which the steward paid on delivery ; but 
from her, a lady and gentleman landed on the 
beach at Seahome, and while strolling through 
the village had met httle Clara Claremont, 
with whom the lady, who spoke Enghsh, got 
into conversation. Elegant in appearance, 
and of winning manners, as described by the 
only person in the village who had noticed 
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Clara with her, it would appear that this 
lady had induced the little girl to accom- 
pany her for a sail in the boat, and as was 
supposed afterwards, enticed her on board of 
the strange ship. That evening the vessel 
sailed. She had only been the previous night 
and that day in the roadstead, and having no 
business to transact at Barham, had not been 
consigned to any one there, nor reported at 
the Customs ; indeed, no person on shore 
had had any communication with her, except 
those who had supplied to her boat, for which 
they were paid at the time, the little fresh 
stock and vegetables she required ; so that in 
fact, and strange as it may appear, considering 
the inquisitive character of the Barham people, 
no one knew anything about her except the 
pilot, and all he could say was, that she was 
a foreigner, with a name which he could 
neither spell nor pronounce, and that he 
thought she belonged to Lisbon. 

When Clara was missed, my aunt told me 
that she thought Mrs. Claremont would have 
gone out of her mind ; and the incident, as 
might be supposed, was the chief subject of 
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mother, felt the deepest interest in her fate. 
Some persons thought she had never been 
taken on board at all, but had fallen out of 
the boat and had been drowned, and that the 
strangers had been afraid to make the acci- 
dent known, lest they might have been ar- 
rested for enticing the child away ; but that 
supposition was very unlikely. One woman 
said that she saw Clara, after the time she 
had been seen in company with the lady and 
gentleman, walking by herself, and gathering 
shells from a cluster of rocks which ran out 
from the beach and were covered at high 
water. But by far the most general opinion 
was, that the child had been taken on board 
of the foreign vessel, and carried away to sea 
by the lady and gentleman who were, as the 
pilot supposed, passengers on board, though 
there were no others besides themselves. 
Every exertion had been made to find out 
the name and destination of the strange 
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vessel, and although at first a clue was thought 
to have been discovered, it ended in nothing. 
There was no person of suflScient influence 
at Barham, or who had the means at his 
disposal, of following it up ; and from that 
time nothing had been heard of the missing 
child. As time rolled on, little Clara became 
almost forgotten, except by her mother ; but 
when I visited Barham, the state of her eldest 
daughter's health was so great a source of 
anxiety to Mrs. Qaremont, that when I 
called, all her thoughts seemed to be devoted 
to Helen, and it was in her that I too felt 
the greatest interest. She had reached the 
foil bloom of womanhood, and was as grace- 
ful as she bade fair to be when I parted from 
her a girl. She had the same soft and beauti- 
fol eyes, and her matured features were well 
defined and very regular. 

Her complexion was also pure and deli- 
cate, but too delicate to stand the rude blasts 
of winter, and indicated what my aunt had 
told me when I spoke of visiting the cottage, 
that Helen was in a decline. 

The care-worn and anxious look of Mrs. 
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Olaxemont, and the slight hectic flush on 
Helen's cheeks — ^the short, though hardly 
perceptible cough, and the low voice and 
resigned and sweet manner, combined with 
the gentle way in which Richard spoke to 
his . sister, and his kind look of inquiry, if 
there was anything he could do for her, all 
told me whenever I entered the cottage and 
sat down by her side at the window looking 
into the httle garden, that Helen was indeed 
in a decline. She knew that, and bade me 
welcome, as if she felt that we had met only 
to part, and part for ever. 

I had by that time reached my twenty- 
second year. The eastern sun had browned 
my face, and many a gale had hardened its 
features. I had grown tall and muscular, and 
altogether I was so much changed in appear- 
ance since I left Seahome, that had Mrs. 
Claremont and her daughter not heard of my 
arrival at the vicarage, they would not have 
recognised me. 

Richard, who through constant intercourse 
with the sailors and fishermen of the place 
and neighbourhood, had formed, as I had 
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done, a strong predilection for a seafaring life, 
listened with intense interest to all I said 
about the ship in which I had sailed, and the 
places I had visited. I saw too fliat Helen, 
by the constant change in her countenance, 
and ever and anon by the flush which appear- 
ed on her cheeks, took quite as much inter- 
est in all I was saying as her brother ; 
and when I said, in reply to a question from 
Mrs. Claremont, that my visit to Seahome 
was limited to a few days, it was evident that 
Helen felt as much interest in me as I felt in 
her. 

Time, in both our cases, had strengthened 
our untold affection for each other. 

Every day, during the week I remained at 
Seahome, I was a visitor at the cottage, and 
sometimes twice each day, and every day my 
admiration of her in creased. But these visits, 
though very pleasing,"] were mingled with 
much sorrow, when I felt that she was 
passing slowly but surely away from amongst 
us. It required no common nerve to hide 
my feelings ; but, poor girl, she must often 
have seen amidst my jokes and laughter 
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about former days, and my expressions of 
hope for the future in regard to her health, 
that my remarks were forced, and that while 
I spoke of seeing her quite well when next 
we met, I felt that we should never meet 
again. As the time of parting drew nigh, I 
thought I could not bear up against the trial. 
I, however, endeavoured to laugh it away, 
and often said to myself — " How fooUsh, how 
childish \" But was there anything after all 
surprising in these sensations 1 Are they not 
felt by every person who has really loved ? 
And need I be ashamed to own, that had 
Helen been spared, I should not have re- 
mained a recluse bachelor. Her smiles 
would have soothed the rugged paths of my 
chequered life, and I should have had some 
object in view beyond the accumulation of 
money — money to purchase this lovely, but 
lonely home. 

It was early in the forenoon when I made 
my last call to bid her farewell. She was 
sitting beneath the small porch by the door 
of the cottage, which led to the garden and 
overlooked the lake. The bright sun was 
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shining upon her person, but her face 
was shaded by the branches of the tall elm 
trees that grew beside the stream, and the 
rose bushes that entwined the trellis-work 
of the doorway. The flowers were beginning 
to bud in all their spring-time loveliness, the 
birds were in full song, and nature was 
decked in her greenest, and freshest, and 
prettiest garments ; but if Helen survived 
the summer, I saw, that Uke these flowers, 
she would fade in winter, though not like 
them to bloom again. 

The time had arrived for us to part. 

"Helen," I whispered, as my hps touched 
her fair forehead, " if wo meet no more on 
earth, may we meet again in heaven !" My 
heart was too full to ' say more ; but what 
more could I say 1 And when, during my 
rough, and arduous, and money-making exist- 
ence, I have felt inchned to go astray, Helen's 
spirit has always whispered in my ear — " Are 
we to meet in heaven V 

Could anything more strongly mark the 
depth of my affection for Helen Clarcmont 1 
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In tlie early part of the following winter 
she died, and was followed to her grave in 
the old churchyard by many sorrowing friends, 
and by all the village school children, who in 
their generation have taught their children to 
bear in affectionate remembrance her many 
virtues, for to this day her name is a house- 
hold word in the village of Seahome. 

The seraphic beings of another and a 
better and a happier world, are always pour- 
trayed in virgin form ; and if it be the case, 
as we are oflen told, that they are the spirits 
of all that was good, and graceful, and virtuous 
upon earth, then Helen Claremont, by an 
easy transition, became an angel of heaven. 

Mrs. Claremont, broken down by the loss 
of little Clara, never recovered the death of 
her daughter Helen. Her naturally delicate 
frame at last gave way, worn out by long 
and anxious solicitude, and the night watch- 
ings over her easily-nursed but dying child ; 
still, for the sake of her son, she bore up 
stoutly and bravely against the great afflic- 
tions which had befallen her. On his account 
she resisted the approach of death for nearly 
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two years. Never confined to the cottage till 
the last month, yet never well, her spirit 
lived in all its brightness long after every 
hope of life had passed away. At length the 
frail, care-worn body was obliged to yield, 
and she too passed from amongst us. 

Her death had been expected for some 
days. The benevolent vicar, as well as the 
kind-hearted village doctor, were in attend- 
ance on the day of her death. So was my 
aunt ; for, with all her faihngs, she had a 
kindly disposition, and the good things from 
her store were never grudged to one so worthy 
of them as Mrs. Claremont. A bottle of 
wine she had taken to the cottage, with some 
of her choicest fruit, stood on a table in the 
room where the dying woman lay. She her- 
self had returned home only a few hours be- 
fore Mrs. Claremont's death ; but her husband 
was there, as well as the doctor, watching hfe 
as it ebbed slowly and smoothly away. 

Richard was there also. The poor boy was 
lost in grief He knelt by her bedside with 
folded hands, and fervently joined in the 
prayer which the venerable vicar was offering 
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to heaven for the departing soul of his dear, 
dear parent. Her right hand rested upon 
the clasped hands of her son. The last rays 
of the setting sun shone through the opening 
between the half-closed shutters and the 
crimson window curtains of the little room. 
One strong ray of light fell upon her sweet 
and placid countenance, and seemed to bright- 
en it more in death than ever it had been dur- 
ing the sweetest moments of life ; but the 
eyelids never moved — it produced no effect 
on the pupils of the eye, and the doctor 
whispered — " All is over V Mrs. Claremont 
had gone to join her daughter in happier 
lands ; and Richard was an orphan, alone in 
the world. Poor boy, he was also homeless 
and penniless ! 

The small annuity, which ceased at her 
death, had not been suflScient to cover the 
rent of the cottage and Richard's education, 
as well as the expense, increased by her own 
and Helen's long illness ; and the widow had 
therefore died in debt. Her struggles for the 
last two or three years must have been very 
great to make both ends meet, and keep 
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away starvation from her home ; still she had 
never been known to hint that she was in 
want. Had it been even supposed that she 
stood in need of aid, there were many of her 
neighbours, although almost as poor as kerself, 
who would have shared with her their little 
all. Nor was she ever heard to repine. 
Richard, in the midst of her greatest poverty, 
had been dressed as clean and as well as he 
had ever been, and she herself was always 
neat and lady-Uke. But, happily, her debts 
were not more than her own means would 
cover ; though, when these and the funeral 
expenses were paid, there was nothing left 
for Richard except some little odds and ends 
of furniture, and these would barely have 
realized sufficient to pay the village doctor's 
bill. The doctor; however — generous-hearted 
man, — although far from wealthy, declined 
to receive any fees. 

But Richard Claremont, though left an 
orphan, and all but a beggar, and without a 
single relative, was not without friends ; the 
vicar would not see him in want, nor would 
]iind-hearted, though rough, old Noah ; indeed. 
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every fisherman in the village would have 
shared with him his homely meal ; for he 
was a universal favourite. With his bright 
eyes, broad open forehead, dark brown curly 
hair, ajid smiling face, he was the very imago 
of a fine manly boy, and his frank and 
pleasing manners, combined with a wami 
and generous heart, won for him the affec- 
tionate regards of all who knew him. 

Richard, however, was not the youth ta 
depend on the charity of others, nor would 
he eat the bread of idleness. Although only 
fifteen years of age, he felt the gravity of his 
position. He knew that he had no one on 
whom he had any claims, or on whom he 
had any right to depend for assistance in his 
progress through life ; and he bravely and 
wisely resolved to depend upon himself, and 
on his own exertions. He had for some 
time made up his mind, that if left to his 
own choice, he woidd follow the sea as a pro- 
fession ; and the position in which he was 
left, and the resolution he had formed to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, left 
no other course open to him. It was the 
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only trade or profession where a boy of his 
age could earn his living, and at the same 
time get sufficient money to cover the ex- 
pense of the little clothing required by a sea- 
boy in our merchant service. 

The Eclipse was still employed, with 
Noah as her captain, in the trade I have 
already named ; but she had sailed for SL 
John's, and was getting old, while the 
march of improvement, which, since the 
enlightened reciprocity treaties of Huskisson 
had made rapid progress, had left her far 
behind in the race of competition. Besides^ 
Richard, under any circumstances, preferred 
entering the service of a stranger, even if 
the Eclipse had been then in Barham. He 
felt that he should see more, and learn more^ 
and have a better chance of getting on in a 
ship out of either London or Liverpool, than 
in any vessel belonging to Barham. From 
what I afterwards learned, I think he would 
have preferred being in a ship under me 
rather than with any other ; but I was at 
the time in India, and he had, therefore, to 
look elsewhere. 
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His resolution was soon formed ; he fixed 
upon London. At that time, 1831, there 
was a sailing schooner plying as a regular 
trader between Barham and the great me- 
tropolis. As he was an entire stranger — 
in fact, he had never been away from his 
native place, — it was a bold resolution on his 
part to decide upon London for his first start 
in hfe ; but it was his own choice. 

With a good supply of clothes, and three 
pounds in money, a large stock for him, and 
with two letters of introduction from Barham 
to Devonshire men who were in business 
in the great city, he left the home of his 
fathers. 

As the schooner worked slowly out of the 
bay, and as he saw Barham and Seahome 
fading away in the distance, he felt very sad. 

Without a home, without parents, and 
though not friendless, still, in all that con- 
cerned himself, alone in the world, he coiJd 
hardly feel otherwise ; but a beautiful rhyme 
he had learned at school came to his aid, 
a,nd cheered him onwards. The words were 
as follows : — 
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A little particle of rain, 
Which from a passing cloud descended, 

Was heard thus idly to complain — 
My brief existence now is ended. 
Outcast alike of earth and sky, 
Useless to live, unknown to die. 

It chanced to fall into the sea, 
And there an open shell received it. 

In after years how rich was he 
Who from its prison-house relieved it. 
The drop of rain had formed a gem 
To deck a ononarch's diadem ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

AS many of the incidents connected with. 
Richard Claremont's early struggles 
took place in the east end of London, and 
as, I dare say, there may be found amongst 
my readers various persons who know little 
or nothing about that portion of the me- 
tropolis, I shall take the liberty of explain- 
ing, for their information, that the changes 
in the east during the last forty years, 
though they have been considerable, are not 
to be compared, either in number or import- 
ance, to those which have converted snipe 
swamps into Belgrave-square, and covered 
the Chelsea and Kensington ditches with 
palaces. 
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In the year 1831, when the Barham 
schooner landed Richard on the banks of 
the Thames, the present London Bridge was 
opened, and the last of its ancient and his- 
torical predecessor was then in course of 
removal ; but though Fish-street-hill was 
thus relieved of the Southwark traflfic, it has 
always maintained its position as a very 
busy thoroughfare, leading to the Custom 
House and to the Coal Exchange, and also 
to that spot celebrated for its fish, and 
notorious for its language. I may further 
state that Fish-street-hill is also the chief 
thoroughfare to numerous narrow lanes, lined 
with tall stores, where ship-loads of oranges 
and foreign fruits in their season are received 
from the old wharves close at hand, and 
whence the vessels of the General Steam 
Navigation Company still ply, and where, 
also, they still land thousands of foreigners, 
who at that dingy spot form their first 
impressions of " merry England ^' and its 
atmosphere. Now, as first impressions .are 
always the most lasting, it is not surprising, 
that those foreigners should retain their belief 
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of what they had previously heard and read 
about our invisible sun and fog-shrouded 
dwellings. 

Further east the changes are rather more 
marked. The march of improvement, faith- 
fully represented by the Blackwall Eailway, 
has cut through, in the most literal sense, 
dense masses of houses ; for in many in- 
stances the contractor appears to have laid 
his rails across the dining-room floors, and 
left the bed-rooms where he found them. A 
sailor's home has sprung up in the midst of 
that hot-bed of iniquity, the Ratcliif district, 
and now occupies one side of old Wellclose- 
square. A large portion of the bleak marsh, 
which extended as far as the eye could reach 
down the river from the Blackwall pier, is 
now covered by the gigantic works of the 
Thames Iron Shipbuilding Company and 
other great manufacturing establishments, 
and the Victoria Docks now occupy a very 
considerable portion of the Plaistow marshes. 

In 1831 the Isle of Dogs was literally 
what its name implies, and was, to a very- 
great extent, the receptacle for the many 
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decaying animals left by the ebb and flow of 
the tide upon its ragged and filthy banks. 
It was, besides, almost as bleak a waste as 
the Plaistow marshes, and one of the most 
desolate-looking spots to be met with be- 
tween Gravesend and Westminster. Now 
it is, or was a year or two ago, a bee-hive 
of industry. Vast public works of various 
kinds line its shores, and the swamps that 
once formed its centre have been converted 
into the Millwall Docks. 

There were *then very few steamers on the 
river, and the Watermen and Citizen Steam- 
boat Companies had not come into existence ; 
so that in 1831 Wapping Old Stairs, and 
other noted landing-places, were busy scenes 
of industry. The green wherries with gilt 
mouldings, with their trim young watermen, 
even then followed with success their lively 
calling, and man-of-war's-men, who had been 
free of the river, still looked forward to the 
time when they could retire from the sea 
and invest their savings to advantage in a 
wherry. But these have all passed away. 
The landing-places are deserted, except by 
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some old men, who, fit for nothing else, have 
been obliged to cling to their boats, and earn 
a precarious living amongst the colliers in the 
Pool, or down about Long-reach. Coal-barges 
are now moored across the gravelly beach 
which " poor Jack," in his day, aimed to keep 
clear of the mud. Tlie stone landing-steps 
have fallen into decay, or been broken into 
fragments ; the barnacles, or the ravages of 
time, or both combined, have eaten away the 
substance of the mooring-posts for the wher- 
ries, and their once bright rings are now rusty 
and useless. 

Such are a few of the changes that have 
taken place since 1831 in the locality of 
London most familiar to our seafaring popu- 
lation. The appearance of the river from 
Tower-stairs to Blackwall is, however, much 
the same now as it was then, only there are 
a great many more ship-building establish- 
ments. You now hear, or heard two or 
three years ago, the ring of thousands of 
hammers, and saw the blaze of numerous 
furnaces employed in the construction of 
huge ships, either for war or commerce, and 
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dOl of iron ; but in former days the almost 
noiseless axe or adze, trimming the timber 
and planking of bur merchantmen, was the 
only sound, save the merry laugh of the 
waterman, or the " Ye' ho^, cheerly man,'^ of 
the collier sailors, that met the ear upon old 
Father Thames. 

The houses and stores, and jetties and 
wharves, which line the banks of the river, 

m 

are very much the same as they were. There 
may be more stores and fewer dwelling-houses 
than there were then. The sail-lofts and the 
public-houses, with the blockmakers and 
blacksmiths' shops, and stores of every kind, 
are, however, huddled together in such a 
manner that it is not easy to discover where 
frail mortality now dwells, unless it be 
at the projecting bay windows of the water- 
side taverns. Here the collier skipper may 
still be seen as of old enjoying his long pipe 
over a pot of porter. Along the banks of 
the Thames every conceivable style of archi- 
tecture attracts the eye quite as much now 
as it did thirty-seven years ago. The Metro- 
poUtan Board of Works has not yet com- 
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menced the march of improvement below 
London Bridge, and when it does, I dare say 
it will find the opposition of '' vested rights'^ 
much stronger than it did at Hmigerford or 
Westminster. Wliarfingers and barge-owners 
have ever been the doughty champions of 
ancient privileges, and many a hard battle 
will require to be fought before any material 
changes are made on the banks of the river 
between the Tower and Blackwall. 

The screw steamers, it is true, have in the 
last twenty years cut into the trade of the 
old colliers, but not swept them away, for 
whole tiers of them are still to be seen at 
their moorings in the Pool, as if they had 
lain there undisturbed since 1831 ; and if 
any person feels disposed to step on board of 
any one of them, he will find matters very 
much the same as they were thirty or 
forty years ago. If the skipper is not at the 
bay window of the neighbouring tavern, he 
will be found now, as he was then, seated 
close to the taflfrail of his ship, discussing 
porter and politics, and enjoying his pipe 
with the skipper of one of the other colliers 
in the tier. 
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The boy who, as of old, performs the 
<iouble duty of cook and steward, and whose 
face is almost as black as the coals which his 
ship carries, will be found now, as then, by 
the galley door, seated on an inverted bucket, 
and with a bucket of water before him, wash- 
ing and peeling the potatoes for the cabin 
dinner. 

In a tin pan by his side may be seen, as 
then, a roasting-piece of beef. Bound it he 
still ranges, as he ever did, the peeled potatoes 
as he takes them from the bucket. The 
cabin dinner is the same as it always was, 
and woe betide the boy, if the roast be over- 
done, or the potatoes burned, when he places 
the savoury dish on the table before the 
skipper and his mate. Then, in the copper 
or boiler, by the galley-fire, there will bo seen 
as of old, bobbing amidst heaps of carrots, 
turnips, and greens, the beef for the sailors' 
dinner, and woe again betide the poor boy 
if he have boiled it too much, or not enough, 
or allowed any soot, a danger always immi- 
nent, to fall into the pot. All these matters 
are the same now as they were in 1 831. 
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If the visitor be of an inquisitive turn of 
mind, he may go into the forecastle, where 
the sailors sleep and live, and he will find 
things also much the same there as they 
were in former times — for legislation has in 
this respect not yet touched the collier and 
the coaster, — and he will wonder how human 
beings can exist in such a place. But collier 
Jack at anchor in the Pool is in paradise 
compared with what he is when at sea ; for 
nothing could be worse than his sleeping- 
quarters when under weigh, and tjiere is a 
stiff breeze of wind ahead. At such times 
the waves break over the bows in a deluge, 
oozing through the seams of the deck, and 
often pouring in volumes down the forecastle 
scuttle-hatch, the only opening for doorway, 
light, and ventilation. Overladen as these 
vessels usually are, I fear too many of them 
Lave been lost in a storm through the weight 
of water that found its way below ; but I 
question if any act of parliament could do 
much to remedy such evils as these. 

We must rather trust to the march or 
improvement, to the construction of a superior 
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description of vessels, and, above all, to in- 
creased facilities for education, -whereby the 
ship-owner will learn, that on the welfare 
and comfort of his seamen his own success 
materially depends. 

With these introductory remarks, necessary 
to explain the locality where Richard first 
commenced the great struggle, I may now 
state, that it was at one of the wharves in 
the vicinity of the Pool whore the schooner 
from Barham was moored on her arrival in 
London. The passage thence had occupied 
ten days, and though Richard had been sea- 
sick during a portion of the time, he had 
rendered sufficient service, in assisting to 
work the vessel, to induce the master to 
allow him a free passage; but I dare say, 
the fact that he had known the lad's father 
in the days of his prosperity, may have had 
something to do with the act of kindness; 
for after the vessel had completed her voyage, 
he was allowed to remain on board for a 
couple of nights, till he had time to look 
about him, and see what prospect there was 
for obtaining employment. 
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, His prospects, however, were far from en- 
couraging. One, out of the two letters of 
introduction with which he had been furnish- 
ed, was to a man from Barham, who had 
opened a ship-chandler's shop in Limehouse ; 
but the store had been prematurely closed. 
Its occupant had found that it would not 
answer, and none of the neighbours could say 
whither he had gone. They supposed he had 
gone to sea again, but did not know. The 
other letter was to the junior partner of a very 
large and styHsh mercantile and shipping firm 
in Old Broad-street. Mr. Fleece, of that firm, 
was from Devonshire, and a distant relation 
of his, who resided at Barham, had furnished 
Richard with an introduction to him. From 
this letter great things were anticipated. It 
Avas considered as a matter of course that the 
large India firm, with so many ships under 
their control, would at once give the lad a 
berth as apprentice in one of them. 

Richard had some difficulty in finding the 
way to Broad-street, but when he got there 
everybody knew the great concern. No 
wonder. No such establishment could be 
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obscured from the public gaze. Folding doors 
of polished mahogany caught the eye, as they 
were meant to do, of the passer by, and a 
brass plate, with the name of the firm in 
conspicuous letters upon it, readily indicated 
that that was the oflfice of Messrs. Catchim, 
Oldim and Fleece. But Richard was afraid 
to enter. Such splendour he had never 
before seen. He therefore hung about the 
door-steps for more than an hour. At last 
he mustered courage enough to go in. The 
outer folding doors opened upon other folding 
doors, and these opened upon a large and 
handsome hall, full of clerks. But when 
once within, he became very much frightened 
indeed, and was about to leave without in- 
quiring for Mr. Fleece. One of the clerks, 
however, who sat behind green curtains, sus- 
pended from brass rods, which surmounted 
the division of the passage from the numerous 
desks behind it, peeped out just at that 
moment, and seeing his trepidation, demanded 
in a loud voice what he wanted. Richard, 
whose hand shook, which made the clerk 
look still more suspicious, presented to him 
his letter of introduction. 
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^ " Wheugh !'' exclaimed the clerk ; " see 
Mr. Fleece ! you see Mr. Fleece — very 
likely ! he's got something else to do than 
see you ; besides, it's post night. But what 
do you want V 

Richard told him, and as he was doing so, 
other clerks popped their heads through the 
green curtains to have a look at the boy. 
Post night did not seem to make much dif- 
ference to them, if it did to their master, for 
they appeared to have very little to do : in 
fact, two of them, with long rulers in their 
hands, were standing in the open space before 
one of the fire-places, studying the art of self- 
defence. 

" No boys wanted," said clerk number one. 

" Middies at a discount," hinted clerk num- 
ber two. 

*' Who is your father, and what made you 
run away from your mother ?" complacently 
inquired number three. 

Richard very innocently told him that he 
had no father and no mother, and that he did 
not expect to be a midshipman, but wished 
work as a sailor, at which they all laughed,. 
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as if there was anything in what the poor 
boy said to laugh at. Their laughter, how- 
ever, brought the two promising clerks from 
the place where they had been fencing, to 
see what was going on in the passage ; and 
numbers four and five had also their " fun " 
out of the orphan boy. Funny follows they 
were, indeed, to be amused with so little ; but 
no doubt they thought it very clever on then* 
parts, and the more Richard addressed them 
as ^' sir/' and "yes sir" in reply to their 
various inquiries as to where he came from, 
and if he had any sisters, and if they were 
as good-looking as himself, the more they 
seemed pleased with themselves, and tho 
more they laughed, one of them remarking — 
" That it was a pity his sister was dead, for 
she must have been very pretty, and would 
just have suited him.'^ 

At this moment a footstep was heard at 
the door of an inner office, the sound of which 
sent numbers one to five off to their re- 
spective seats in great haste, and in an instant 
they had pens in their hands, and were ap- 
parently very busy, as the " working partner'^ 
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passed along the upper end of the hall, and 
left by a side door. It was Mr. Fleece, who, 
having finished his business, had gone for 
the day. 

No sooner had he left, than all the clerks, 
except an old man, who sat with large books 
before him, commenced to shut up. If Mr. 
Fleece had only returned five minutes after 
he left, he would have thought that a com- 
bination of auctioneers and prize-fighters had 
taken possession of the premises. The port- 
folios were shut with a smack, ponderous 
books closed with a crash, journals and papers 
were thrown into drawers, calls of various 
kinds were heard from aU parts of the room, 
while the men with the rulers resumed their 
fencing. One clerk was heard to say that 
there was to be a '^ glorious sparring match '' 
that night, somewhere in the Strand, for 
which he had a ticket ; another was going 
to have his supper at a place famed for its 
oysters and porter ; and nearly all of them 
were so full of their own affairs, and their 
engagements for the night, that Richard had 
great diflficulty in ascertaining from any one 
of them when he could see Mr. Fleece. 
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Most of them laughed at his inquiry ; the 
idea of any such person as he seeing their 
** governor '^ was too preposterous ; but at 
last the old man who remained at the desk 
after all the others had left, told him that if 
he came back on the following morning, at 
eleven o'clock, he might see him, although he 
did not think it likely. 

Richard was in attendance at the time 
named, but as Mr. Fleece had not made his 
appearance, he waited outside of the door for 
him. In half an hour or so, a close carriage, 
with liveried footman, drove up before ^the 
polished mahogany doors, and from it landed 
one of the partners of the firm, but not Mn 
Fleece. By noon, that gentleman — ^not very 
like a " working partner '^ — made his appear- 
ance also in his carriage. He was a man 
under middle age, and dressed in the height 
of fashion. His looks did not prepossess 
Richard in his favour, but he followed him 
into the office, and had the letter of in- 
troduction sent into his private room. He 
waited an hour for a reply — at last it came. 
It was to the effect that he could do nothing 
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for the lad ; and that the great man could 
not be seen. 

This was indeed a sad blow to poor Richard. 
He had made sure that with so many vessels 
under his control, the merchant to whom he 
had the letter would give him a berth as an 
apprentice ; and to have word sent to him 
that the person on whom he had so much 
depended could not even be seen, was such a 
shock to the poor lad, that he burst into a 
flood of tears when he left the office. The 
insults offered to the memory of his sister 
by the clerks on the previous evening, com- 
bined with the curt message they conveyed 
to him that morning from their employer, 
increased his anguish. For the first time 
in his life he felt the cold, cold blast of 
adversity ; and the stream of people passing 
the door-step where he stood, made him feel, 
more than ever he had done, his lonely and 
despised position. 

Reader, can any scene be conceived more 
likely to touch the heart of the man of true 
feeling, than that of the orphan boy, in the 
midst of a busy throng, searching for honest 
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-employment, and spumed imheard from the 
door of the haughty trader ! I know of none ; 
and yet, amidst all the idleness and depravity 
which meets us wherever we go, such scenes 
are of daily occurrence. There are in the 
great City of London hundreds of youths 
who are really anxious to earn an honest 
living by the sweat of their brow, and who 
cannot find it ; but Richard could not then 
suppose that amidst that mighty mass of 
human beings, all of whom were apparently 
happy, there were many, like himself, anxious 
to work and unable to obtain it. He had 
yet to learn, that there is no desert so lonely 
as the vast metropolis with its teeming 
rniUions, and that every person there is so 
intent upon his own affairs, that he has little 
time to attend to the affairs of his neigh- 
bours. The haughty merchant, who would 
not see him, only acted as thousands do to 
those from whom no favour is expected in 
return for any act of courtesy or kindness. 

On his return to the schooner, he told the 
master of his ill success. The master felt 
keenly for him ; but as his vessel was under 
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engagement to leave that day, Richard was 
obliged to land, and seek quarters on shore. 

There was then, as there is now, a well- 
known landing-place close to the Shadwell 

entrance to the London Docks ; but it was 

• 

then a much more busy scene than at present. 
At the upper comer, and with its main front 
facing the river, stood a tavern called the. 
" Sailor's Retreat.^' It occupied the whole 
of one side of the narrow passage leading to 
the stairs, and over the door there was 
written in conspicuous letters — *' Lodgings for 
seamen.*' It was at this spot where Richard 
landed with his chest of clothes, and as he 
had not been recommended to any place in 
particular, the waterman told him he could 
not do better than lodge himself and his 
** traps'' with Mrs. Grondy. 

Now, Mrs. Grondy was the wife of 
*' Captain" Grondy, who, following the busi- 
ness of a " crimp," which I shall hereafter 
describe, was styled ** Captain," though he 
had never himself been at sea. The *' Sailor's 
Retreat," their joint property, was in its day 
a well-known place of its kind. Outwardly 
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it had a respectable enough appearance, and 
as Kichard knew of no other place where he 
could lodge, he entered into an engagement 
with Mrs. Grondy for board and lodging at 
ten shillings per week. For this sum he was 
to be provided with a bed, in a room where 
there were not to be more than two other 
bedsteads, and a " respectable youth '^ was to 
occupy his bed with him. For breakfast he 
was to have tea or coffee, with bread and 
butter. Dinner was to consist of beef arid 
potatoes, or bacon and beans, a favourite 
dish with Jack when he is on shore, and his 
supper was to be a slice of cold pork and 
bread. Any beer or spirits required were, of 
course, to be paid for ; and as Mrs. Grondy 
derived her chief source of profit from the 
liquor sold in her house, she did not care for 
boys as lodgers when she could get sailors ; 
but as things were slack just then, she agreed 
to accommodate Richard on the conditions 
I have named. Those conditions, however, 
did not include many necessaries, for he 
discovered afterwards, that beyond the ten 
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shillings per week, he had to pay a good deal 
for extras. 

Although the Sailor's Retreat contained 
only half a dozen bed-rooms, and some of 
these were very small, it could accommodate 
thirty lodgers, and in busy times even more 
than that number slept in it. There were 
two entries to the house. One led from the 
main street behind ; but the principal entrance 
was at the top of the landing-place stans, 
where a group of watermen were always to 
be found, who having veiy little to do, re- 
minded passengers as they landed, either that 
the day w^as " very hot,^' or " very cold,'' and 
that a ** pot of half-and-half wasn't a bad 
thing,'' in any weather. But Mrs. Grondy 
and the watermen were on very good terms, 
and acting as they did, as touters for the 
Sailor's Retreat, they had their beer on 
very reasonable conditions, when they could 
not find custon^prs to treat them to it. 

Besides the kitchen, or room of all work, in 
which Richard and the ordinary class of 
lodgers had their meals, there was the front 
parlour beyond the bar. This was the prin- 
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<jipal room of the house, and it was the favour- 
ite resort of the collier skippers, whose vessels 
lay in the Pool, and almost within hail of its 
great bay window. In those days when the 
Thames and its foreshores w^ere under the 
control of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City, the most extraordinary encroach- 
ments were made by the owners of the houses 
which line its banks. Whole rooms were at 
times carried out beyond the limits of the 
original building, and as the Conservators had 
then matters of a much more pleasing nature 
to attend to, the river with its foreshore was 
left pretty much to take care of itself. Thus 
it is, that it presents in parts a front as extra- 
ordinary as it is irregular ; and thus it was 
that the great room of the Sailor's Ketreat 
had been poached from its banks. Here a 
number of collier skippers were to be found 
at almost all hours of the afternoon and even- 
ing, and at times it was a treat to hear the 
" Geordies'' and " Jamies" of Sunderland and 
Shields describing their adventures at sea and 
on shore. "I have been," they would tell 
you, " in all quarters of the world ;" and if the 
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visitor expressed any doubt on the subject, 
Geordie would knock out the ashes from his 
pipe, fill it again, and then endeavour to con- 
vince the unbeliever, that no man in England 
"knew more about Russia, Prussia, Memel, 
and Shields,'^ which was his measure of the 
world^s four quarters, than Geordie himself. 

Into this room Claremont and the common 
sailors, unless they were very flush of cash, 
were never allowed to enter. Their room 
was a very different affair. It was a dingy 
apartment, to the right as you entered by the 
side-door, where they had their meals, and to 
which they were expected to confine them- 
selves. 

So far as regards the internal management 
of the house and the bar, and everything 
appertaining to it, the husband, though a 
man of importance in his line of business, 
had nothing whatever to say. His wife was 
supreme in all domestic affairs, and she was 
considered in every way suited to her duties — 
that is to say, Mrs. Grondy had strength and 
nerve enough to turn out of their house any 
man who did not behave himself, or rather 
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did not " pay his score," which was her only 
measure of good behaviour. Many of the 
old skippers had been heard to describe her 
as being at one time a very handsome and 
good-looking woman ; but if such had ever 
been the case, she was wofully changed, for 
at the time to which I refer, I do not think 
a more repulsive-looking virago was to be 
found in any part of Shadwell or Wapping, 
and that is saying a very great deal. 

The chief duties of her husband were to 
board ships from distant voyages, entering 
the London Docks, and endeavour to induce 
the seamen to lodge at the Sailor's Retreat, 
which was contiguous to the Shadwell en- 
trance. At that time this entrance consisted 
of a long canal and basin, wliere all the 
large vessels generally lay for a tide, or over- 
night, as the case might be, till the berth in 
the dock where they were to discharge their 
cargoes was ready. Here the sailors con- 
sidered the voyage at an end, and left their 
ship under charge of the dock-master and 
his men, who attended to her berthing. 

Whenever, therefore, any vessel from a 
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distant voyage hauled into the Shadwell 
basin, she was immediately boarded by a 
number of persons of veiy questionable 
character, but all of whom were ready to 
supply the sailors with whatever they might 
require. The most numerous of that class 
were the " crimps,^^ amongst whom the land- 
lord of the Sailor's Retreat was one of the 
most conspicuous. 

More convenient to the Shadwell basin 
than any other tavern, Captain Grondy 
could offer greater facilities to the sailors 
than any of his competitors ; besides, ho 
was more familiar with the " dodges/' The 
sailors' chests sometimes contained other 
articles beyond their clothes. In such cases 
he would point out how that the wall round 
the basin was very low, and that a few 
pounds of tobacco, or a box or two of cigars, 
could be easily transported to the Sailor's 
Retreat when the customhouse officer was 
refreshing himself with his supper, and his 
pint of porter, before the nightwatch came to 
relieve him. Indeed, there were many little 
things that Captain Grondy could do, and 
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which others could not, to induce Jack to 
agree to take lodgings at his house. He 
therefore drove a thriving trade in his Une, 
or, at least, it ought to have been one, for he 
induced to his house a large proportion of 
the sailors from India arriving in the London 
Docks, who had no homes of their own, and 
were under the necessity of seeking lodgings. 
But, somehow or other, though a great deal 
of money passed through his hands, and 
though, besides the legitimate profits of the 
Sailor's Retreat, he and his wife frequently 
got their hands upon money which did not 
belong to them, and kept it too, they did 
not thrive. She drank a good deal, and he 
gambled ; and thus the money went, at 
times almost as fast as they made it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IN 1831, and for many years afterwards, 
there were no special laws to regulate 
our maritime affairs. Any man might become 
a master or officer of a ship who could find 
an owner to employ him ; it mattered not the 
value of property, or the number of lives 
under his charge. Our seamen were then 
engaged and discharged either on board of the 
vessel or at the counting-house of her owner 
or his agents ; and the articles of agreement 
between the master and the men were fre- 
quently very imperfectly defined, and were, 
consequently, often the subject of serious 
disputes. At that time, also, the business 
of engaging seamen was conducted by a 
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class of men such as the landlord of the 
Sailor's Retreat, who frequented, or rather 
infested, our home and colonial sea-ports in 
great numbers, and were known by the name 
of crimps. 

These men, who as a body were notoriously 
bad characters, preyed upon our seamen, and 
existed, in a great measure, by extortion and 
plunder. Although there were, happily, a 
few exceptions to the rule, the crimps 
were generally proprietors of low public- 
houses or beer-shops — sometimes of houses 
of the lowest fame ; and they were too often 
in league with prostitutes, and with the 
vilest of the money-lending and clothes- 
dealing Jews. 

Vessels arriving from distant voyages were 
boarded by them the instant they arrived. 
If from India, or any other distant voyage, 
where the seamen were expected to have a 
good deal of money due to them, they were 
eagerly sought after by the crimps, whose 
first aim was to induce Jack to partake of a 
pot of beer or " half-and-half *' at the nearest 
tavern. If once there, the prey was in their 
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hands, and it was an easy one. Jack, de- 
lighted to be free from the narrow hmits of 
his ship, was in love with everybody. His 
naturally frank and generous disposition, and 
his ignorance of the ways of the world, led 
him to beUeve that every man who proffered 
him his friendship must be his friend. The 
crimp thus easily prevailed upon him to 
lodge at his house, where he was readily pro- 
vided with credit to an extent depending 
upon the amount of money due to him, and 
also with an unlimited supply of intoxicating 
liquors. 

At that time the seamen were usually paid 
their wages, as the law now requires them to 
be, within three days of the date of arrival ; 
and the crimp was of course in attendance 
with his lodger to receive the pay due to him. 
Poor Jack, half stupid with the drink which 
the crimp had supplied, was frequently 
not very clear in regard to the amount of 
wages due, and was often so regardless of 
his money, that the notes and gold, with the 
silver and copper, were all dropped carelessly 
into one of the outside pockets of his jacket^ 
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or handed over to the crimp to " take care 
of ^^ for him. In the latter case, it was 
generally stipulated that he should retain 
five pounds for a spree — and Jack on the 
spree was a sad and melancholy sight. 

In the vicinity of the docks and about 
Hatcliffe-highway, there were at that time^ 
as I fear there still are, various public-houses, 
with dancing-saloons attached to them. These 
rooms were gaudily fitted, and some of them 
were very large. The one I have at present 
in view, situated in New Gravel-lane, covered 
the whole of what had been the back yard 
attached to the public-house or gin-palace to 
which it belonged. From the centre of the 
room hung a massive ciystal chandelier, and 
on a platform at the extreme end there were 
three musicians, poor wretches, whose pay 
consisted of an allowance of drink from tha 
landlord, and whatever the frequenters of the 
place were pleased to give them. Women,, 
and I need not say they were women of the 
very worst description, were allowed to enter 
free of any charge ; but the men paid one 
shilling each for admission, and were expected 
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to order drink besides, for which every accom- 
modation was afforded in the adjoining 
rooms. Dancing commenced at eight p.m., 
and often continued till daylight on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

In these places, sailors " on the spree " 
were nightly to be found in great numbers, 
and have often been known to be robbed in 
the course of one evening of all they pos- 
sessed, sometimes to the extent of their 
twelve months' or two years' hard earnings. 
Crimps, prostitutes, and harpies of every 
kind held high revel there ; and if the repre- 
sentatives of the infernal regions have any 
fixed place of meeting upon earth, it was, and 
I fear still is to some extent, at a sailors' 
dancing-saloon in the East-end of London. 

If Jack was not entirely stripped of his 
hard earnings in those gilded dens of vice, 
his lodging-house keeper, as a rule, thorough- 
ly effected that object. I have known nu- 
merous instances, where seamen have been 
plundered or cheated out of all they had 
earned on a long India voyage in less than a 
week after their arrival, too often by the very 
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men who professed to take care of them, and 
provided them with accommodation in their 
houses. But even then the crimps were 
not done witli poor, good-natured Jack. In 
the way of their business, as shipping- 
agents, they provided him with another ves- 
sel, for which they charged five shillings be- 
yond the five shillings they had received from 
the owner of the ship. Then they obtained 
for him a note for two months of his pay in 
advance, and of the value of five pounds, for 
which the Jew, who was in league with the 
crimp, gave him twenty shillings in cash, and 
clothes said to be worth three pounds ten 
shillings, though not worth thirty shillings, 
charging the remaining ten shillings for his 
trouble and risk in cashing the note. 

The law took no notice of this disreputable 
state of things, except where direct theft 
could be proved, till about twenty years ago. 
Demoralizing in a fearfiil manner the charac- 
ter and undermining the constitutions of our 
seamen, the vice and iniquity had at last 
reached such a pitch, that when prominently 
brought under the notice of Government, a 
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new department was established at the Board 
of Trade specially to deal with these glaring 
evils. 

Happily, a gentleman of fine feehng and 
rare abihties, combined with considerable 
energy, was appointed secretary to the new 
marine department. Mainly through his un- 
wearied exertions, legislative measures were 
by degrees introduced and passed through 
parhament, which had for their object the 
ameUoration of the condition of our seamen, 
the improvement of the oflEicers, and the re- 
form of the abuses I have very briefly describ- 
ed. The occupation of the crimp has, therefore, 
been swept away, and no man can now engage 
seamen unless duly licensed by the Board 
of Trade. Shipping-oflSces have also been 
estabhshed at the leading sea-ports of the 
kingdom, where all seamen are now engaged 
and discharged. At these excellent institu- 
tions savings-banks and money-order ofiices 
were afterwards opened ; so that the seaman, 
while he draws five pounds for his proverbial 
spree, has now a ready means of forwarding 
the rest of his wages to his relatives, or de- 
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positing tliem in a place of safety, to bo 
withdrawn as required. 

The result has been in the highest degree 
satisfactory. Jack, while a spendthrift on 
shore, is an economist at sea, or in his sober 
and reflective moments. You may see him 
in the forecastle when the ship is approaching 
home, calculating the sum that will be duo 
to him, and apportioning it with much fore- 
thought and prudence. If unmarried, a por- 
tion is set aside for his old mother or sister, 
or to help to educate his little brother ; so 
much is to be devoted to a fresh outfit, a very 
small portion for his own pocket-money, and 
the remainder is to be put away in the bank 
for old age or a " rainy day." The faciUties 
now afforded at the shipping-oflSces enable 
him to a great extent to carry into effect his 
good intentions ; for he can now deposit or 
despatch his money to his relations from the 
same oflSce where he receives it, and before 
he recrosses the threshold and becomes the 
prey of the harpies, who, unfortunately still 
exist, though the crimps are gone. 

Local marine boards have also been estab- 
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lished, consisting of the leading merchants 
and ship-owners of the district, who, subject 
to certain regulations, have the shipping-oflSces 
under their control, and before whom all 
masters and oflScers of foreign-going ships 
now undergo an examination. 

Such are a few of the happy changes which 
have been made since the time when Eichard 
Claremont landed in London in search of 
employment ; poor fellow, he had Uttle idea 
of the hardships he was destined to endure 
before he could find it ! 

At that time the shipping interest was 
very depressed, and hundreds of able-bodied 
seamen were walking idle about the docks. 
To secure a ship, they were often obliged to 
promise the crimps half their advance-note, 
and as they were then entirely in the hands 
of these impostors, they were too often com- 
pelled to submit to their extortionate de- 
mands. 

In this state of things, Richard^s prospects 
for employment were very poor indeed. Day 
after day he wandered through the docks, 
boarding every ship likely to require an 
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apprentice, but without success ; and as some 
of my readers can have Uttle idea of the 
value and extent of these great commercial, 
and also in one sense, national undertakings, 
I may state, that the London Dock alone, in 
which Richard spent most of his time in 
search of employment, covers an area of 
100 acres, surrounded by high walls, and 
devoted exclusively to the business of the dock, 
of which upwards of fifty acres is water-space, 
where the largest merchant ships can at all 
times He afloat. The remaining portion con- 
sists of quays, and streets, and stupendous 
warehouses, where vast quantities of produce 
fi'om every part of the world are stored ready 
for immediate use. The granaries and store- 
houses of ancient Egypt and the East were 
as nothing compared to these colossal piles 
of buildings. Beneath them also are miles 
of vaults, where wine of all vintages and 
of every country is kept in bond, waiting 
the demands of the consumer, and maturing 
for our tables. The London Dock alone, with 
its wharves and warehouses, cost its pro- 
prietors somewhere about £5,000,000 sterl- 
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ing. 1,000,000 tons of shipping annually 
enter it with cargoes from foreign ports ; 
there are, besides, from 30,000 to 40,000 
barges and lighters entering the dock every 
year, which pay no dues. Its annual 
revenue from ships, and from the goods 
warehoused, is about £1,000,000 sterhng ; 
but its expenditure reaches so close upon that 
sum, that the shareholders, whose property 
is of great and acknowledged value to the 
State, seldom receive more than from three 
to three and-a-half per cent, interest on their 
capital 

It would not be easy to estimate the worth 
of the produce in the London Dock ; but 
some idea of value may be formed from the 
fact that between 200,000 and 300,000 tons 
are always in its stores. These are of a very 
multifarious description — the richest and 
most valuable silks — the rarest wines and 
the choicest teas ; and in such quantities, 
that the mind can hardly comprehend how 
the mountains of sugar, and the vast tiers 
of liquids in casks, and the pyramids of coffee, 
and the myriad chests of tea, all find con- 
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siimers ; and yet more than the quantities 
I have named are annually stored in the 
London Dock alone, and thence deUvered 
cither for export or consumption. 

Although there are from 3000 to 4000 
people in the regular service of the Company, 
crowds of supernumeraries are always to be 
found lounging about the main entrance, 
eager to be hired at fourpence per hour, and 
amongst them not a few broken-down gentle- 
men and men of education, so terribly re- 
duced by various causes, but chiefly by their 
own folly, that they are glad to find any 
employment to save themselves from actual 
starvation. 

The duty upon the goods and produce in 
the docks is enormous ; and the facihties 
thus afforded for the protection and collection 
of the revenue can only be fully appreciated 
by those persons who are familiar with the 
business. Nothing could be more simple 
and complete. For instance, every vessel 
arriving from a foreign country is boarded, 
when she reaches Gravesend, by the custom- 
house authorities, who receive an account of 
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the cargo on board liable to duty, and who^ 
after an examination, leave an officer in 
charge of the ship. This officer remains on 
board till the cargo is delivered into one 
of the warehouses that line the quay-walls, 
alongside of which the vessel is discharged 
with astonishing rapidity, sometimes at the 
rate of from 500 to even 1000 tons in the 
course of one day. The goods are then 
sorted and sampled. There they remain till 
sold, and the owner is not required to pay 
the duty till he wishes to take them away, 
when he receives a permit, which he presents 
with the receipt for the dock-charges on his 
goods, and thus obtains immediate delivery. 
Deprived of the bonded warehouses, and 
the accommodation afforded by our docks, 
the business of the country could not now be 
conducted without great loss to the revenue, 
and an inconceivable amount of delay and 
inconvenience to the mercantile community. 
Such seems to have been also the case, even 
when the amount of our commerce was 
altogether insignificant to what it now is ; for 
towards the close of the last century, the 
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Government offered various privileges to in- 
duce capitalists to undertake the formation 
of walled docks, with bonded warehouses ; 
and in the reign of George III. there was 
granted to the docks at Blackwall — East and 
West India, — and to the London Docks res- 
pectively, an exclusive right for a term of 
twenty-one years, from 1802 and 1806, to 
warehouse various articles of merchandise 
the produce of foreign countries. But Par- 
liament at the same time voted from the 
consohdated fund close upon £700,000, by 
way of compensation to private wharfingers 
and others, whose interests it was supposed 
would be prejudicially affected by the estab- 
lishment of undertakings considered essential 
for the protection of the revenue, and for tho 
public convenience. I presume, this large 
sum of money was paid as a recompense to 
various wharfingers and others for certain 
vested rights of which they were said to bo 
deprived. Parhament further, in its wisdom 
or in its good nature, inserted a clause in tho 
Dock Bin, whereby those companies were 
bound, not merely while their exclusive privi- 



such craft now entering and leaving tlic 
London Dock annually, with their cargoes 
free of any charge whatever. No wonder, 
therefore, that the shareholders in that dock 
get only three per cent, per annum return 
for their capital. 

But however large the trade of the various 
docks, 143 wharves and bonded warehouses 
are now required, beyond the accommodation 
which the docks afford, to receive the 6000 
or 7000 tons of pepper, the 50,000 tons of 
rice, the 100,000 tons of tallow, the 400,000 
tons of jute, the 200,000 tons of sugar, and the 
150,000,000 pounds of tea, besides numerous 
other articles, which are imported annually 
into the port of London. 

One would think that the wharfingers who 
now possess these 143 wharves and bonded 
warehouses were not the class of men who 
had suffered by the change ; and that as 
their forefathers had received £700,000 
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as compensation for their "vested rights," 
they might now allow the docks to liave 
some remuneration for the trouble and ex- 
pense which their fleets of barges entail upon 
them. 

Though the trade of London in 1831 was 
comparatively insignificant to what it now is, 
the special trade of the London Dock, and 
the wealth it then contained, was nearly as 
great as at present ; yet, in the midst of this 
vast wealth, and surrounded by such fleets 
of ships, Richard Claremont could not find 
the very humble employment of which he 
was in searcli. 

For nearly tliree weeks he had wandered 
about the docks, but all his efforts had proved 
in vain. No exertions were spared by him. 
Every day he was on the move, almost from 
daylight till dark. He had to depend en- 
tirely on himself, for none in the Sailor's 
Retreat seemed disposed, even if they had 
it in their power, to lend him a help- 
ing hand. The landlord took no notice of 
him whatever — he had something else to do. 
The lodgers from distant voyages, with a 
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large amount of wages to receive, were, so 
long as their money lasted, the sole objects 
of Captain Grondy's attention. As to the 
landlady, she never noticed him in any 
way, except to request payment of the ten 
shillings due to her at the end of each week, 
which she took care to exact with the most 
rigid punctuality. 

The last payment had reduced Richard's 
capital to thirty shillings, and as he saw no 
prospect of getting a ship, his position was 
becoming to him a matter of very serious 
consideration. 

It has been somewhere stated that there 
is no jDOsition in hfe, however deplorable, 
where a worse cannot be found ; aiid that 
there is a depth of misery below its " lowest 
depths." Philosophers have also told us, 
that however great our sufferings, there are 
persons whose sufferings are still greater than 
our own. 

Such, to some extent, was Kichard's case. 
With only thirty shillings in the world, and 
no prospect of employment, he thought it 
almost impossible to be in a worse position 
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than he then was. He, however, soon found 
that though poor and friendless to-day, we 
may be poorer to-morrow, and that though 
his position was bad, and becoming very- 
serious, it was not so bad as it was very soon 
to be. 

From tlie first Richard had been careful 
of his means. His very small capital he had 
husbanded with the greatest care, and beyond 
the ten shillings per week which he had to 
pay for his board and lodging, he had not 
spent sixpence during the three weeks. 

In his chest, the boat-builder at Seahome, 
who had kindly made it for him free of any 
charge, had fitted a small secret drawer, 
where he could keep his money. Hero 
Richard, after discharging his weekly debt to 
the landlady, put it away when there was 
nobody in the room ; and though there were 
other two beds in it besides the one where 
he slept, they were occupied by sailors, who, 
as a body, are a very honest class of men, 
and therefore he was under the impression 
that his money was quite safe. However, to 
his great dismay, he discovered, on the nic^ht 
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after he had settled his third week's lodo^inors, 
that some one had been to his chest, and had 
stolen from it all his money. The clothes, 
and other articles in it were there as he had 
left them. The lock was not forced or broken, 
and everything was apparently in the same 
state as it was when, on the previous evening, 
he had carefiilly put away his last thirty 
shiUings. Nor had the drawer in which the 
money was kept been broken. Both had been 
picked by the hand of a skilled thief, and, I 
doubt not, under the direction of some one 
famihar with the house and the contents 
of the chest. Be that however as it may, 
the heartless scoundrel, whoever he might 
have been, had left poor Bichard without a 
penny in the world. 

Search was made, but no trace could be 
found of either the thief or the money. 
Grondy and his wife professed their regret, 
and remarked that such an occurrence had 
never before happened in their house, which 
was not true, for the other lodgers were 
missing something almost every week, and 
sometimes oftener. But amidst all the pro- 
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fessions made by the crimp and his partner, 
they did not offer to make good to him the 
loss he had sustained. In fact, as the house 
was getting full of sailors who paid better, 
he knew they wished to get quit of him, 
and he therefore suspected that they were 
the culprits — none more likely. 

On the previous day, when he counted and 
carefully locked away his httle capital, he 
thought seriously what he should do when the 
remaining thirty shiUings were expended. 
He had, however, the consolation that in 
another three weeks (and he hoped that his 
money would maintain him for that time) he 
should j)robably have found employment. But 
a heartless thief had deprived him of any 
such consolation, and his forlorn and destitute 
position preyed so heavily on his mind, that 
he could not sleep that night, and wearied 
for the morning, when he might resume his 
search for employment. 




CHAPTEK VII. 

FEELINGS not unlike those which arose 
in Richard Claremonf s mind when he 
stood in tears on the footsteps of the door of 
the proud merchant who had refused to see 
him, started afresh as he wandered dejected 
along the quay of the docks in which so 
many ships were moored, and where such 
vast wealth was accumulated. He felt dis- 
posed to entertain the opinion that the world 
was not merely the cold and heartless one 
so often described by discontented people, 
but that it was also an unjust world ; and" no 
wonder, for amidst all the wealth he was on 
the verge of starvation. If he did not find 
employment in the course of the week, he 
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was to be turned out of his lodgings. Mrs. 
Grondy had told him that she " could not 
afford to keep idle boys on the chance of 
their finding something to do " to repay her. 
At the end of that week he was to be a 
homeless wanderer. The crimp, with his 
colleague and friend, the Jew, had calculated 
the value of his chest and clothes, beyond 
those in which he stood, and allowing a few 
shillings for his pocket, had communicated 
this important fact to the landlady for her 
guidance, so that she might give the boy 
timely notice. To have allowed him to re- 
main a second week in the house on credit 
would have left too small a margin to be re- 
paid from the chest and its contents ; and 
then to have turned him into the streets 
without sufficient clothes, even if the law 
had allowed it, would have been " indecent.'^ 
Nor could they leave him without a shiUing 
in his pocket ; for that, they reasoned, might 
have been awkward, and " unkind and heart- 
less,'^ they said. The virago professed to 
have a heart, though I dare say it would not 
have been easy to discover where it was, 
unless where she kept her money. 
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With all their professions, Bichard knew 
exactly what his fate would be if he did not 
find employment before the end of the week. 
There was nothing for him but the streets — 
no covering except some open shed ; and 
a feehng of desperation followed his de- 
spondency. Amongst so many ships, and 
amidst such enormous wealth, how was it, he 
repeatedly asked himself, that he could not 
obtain employment ? and why was he doomed 
to want — to want bread, for it was fast ap- 
proaching that stage — in the midst of such 
abundance ? How was it ? Why was it ? 
he again and again asked. Something must 
be wrong, he thought, to allow such unjust 
and unnatural extremes to exist ; and, if ever 
any person had a right to find fault with a 
state of things which has periodically occur- 
red throughout all time, and in all countries, 
Richard Claremont was justified in doing so. 
He did not know, nor did he consider, that 
all the wealth around him was the result of 
industry — ^industry on the part of the per- 
sons who then possessed it, or of those from 
whom it was inherited ; that " chance/' or 
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" luck," or " good fortune," had nothing what- 
ever to do with its creation, nor with its 
possession ; and that though many of the 
persons w^ho then owned the ships and the 
produce in the docks inherited them from 
others, the origin of the whole was industiy, 
nothing more and nothing less. 

He did not know, either, that throughout 
all time tliere have been periods when em- 
ployment could not be found for certain 
classes of people ; that in fact the demand 
and supply of labour, like everything else, 
ebbed and flowed like the tides of that ocean 
on wliich he was so anxious to find employ- 
ment. If he had known this, he would have 
felt that there w^as nothing unnatural and 
nothing unjust in the division of property 
throughout the world ; and that the only rea- 
son why he could not find employment, arose 
from the fact, that there were at that time 
more ships than the commerce of the coun- 
try required, and more sailors and sea-boys 
than the ships could then employ. 

The loss of his money, while it preyed 
upon his mind, had, however, the happy 
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effect of compelling him to renew his efforts 
to obtain employment with increased vigour, 

" Never despair/' is a good motto for success. 
Though he had visited, and in vain, every 
large vessel in the London, and in the East 
and West India Docks, and some of them, 
when he got the shghtest encouragement, 
more than once, still he persevered whenever 
he saw a prospect of success, however faint. 
From the crimps he could not expect as- 
sistance ; for if they had found him a ship, 
he would not have obtained any advance, and 
consequently there would have been no notes 
for them and the Jew clothesmen to discount 
at more than usurious rates. 

Sitting on one of the low mooring-posts 
on the dock-quays, he would sometimes 
watch for hours to see the captain or mate 
of a ship leaving her, when he might have 
an opportunity of inquiring if a boy was 
wanted. He had found that they were 
generally in better humour when leaving 
their work for their dinner or for the day, 
and were more disposed to consider his re- 
quest than when on board of their ships and 
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fully employed. Then he was not suspected 
of wanting something else besides employ- 
ment, which sometimes happened when he 
went on board, and especially if he ventured 
below in search of the officer in charge. 

"Far too many boys already," was the 
usual answer ; and it was a civil one com- 
pared to what he now and again received in 
reply to his inquiry. Often he was ordered 
on shore with an oath, and at times warned 
away as if he had been a pickpocket. His 
genteel appearance also induced many per- 
sons to beUeve that he really did not want 
work. Frequently he was told, in harsh 
language, " to go about his business,'^ which 
he thought a strange expression ; for it was 
his business, his only business, to find em- 
ployment. One man told him, in reply to 
his inquiry, that his sorrows, like those of 
the young bear, would only begin when ho 
got what he wished ; another said, that going 
to sea for pleasure was hko going to the 
lower regions for pastime ; others warned 
him to beware of the police, who, they re- 
marked, had "their eyes upon liim.^' One 

VOL. L L 
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man ironically expressed the opinion, that so 
genteel a looking boy, when once he got a 
berth, would be sure to become a captain, and 
even a ship-owner in time ; but he consi- 
dered it very probable, before that golden 
period was reached, he would meet with 
^' more kicks than halfpence ;" while another 
surly old fellow told him, in not the most 

pleasant or pohshed manner, " to go to ," 

a place in the regions below, where, evidently, 
many of his own associates had taken up 
their quarters. 

Poor lad ! the ordeal he had to pass through 
was a very galling one, but he persevered. 
Amongst the very few who had said a kind 
word to him, was the master of a ship 
which then lay in the St. Katharine Dock. 
Having inquired where he came from, and if 
his parents were alive, he had told him that 
he might call again on the following day, 
when he would see, if he could take him as 
an apprentice. Richard was much uplifted. 
On the following day he had to leave his 
lodgings. Unless he found a ship, and the 
means of paying for his board, Mrs. Grondy 
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had given him notice that on the evening of 
that day he must quit. 

It was his last chance. Mrs. Grondy was 
certain to keep her word ; and if he did not 
secure a berth, he knew not what would 
become of him. His anxiety was so great 
that he never closed his eyes that night, and 
he was at the gate of the St. Katharine 
Dock by daylight on the following morning. 
Waiting till six o'clock, when strangers were 
admitted, he took his seat on a mooringfpost 
close by the head of the vessel, which lay 
with her bows facing the main entrance. 
He thought the captain might visit his ship 
before breakfast, and he felt that if another 
boy in search of employment Hke himself, 
got the berth by being there before him, his 
hope — ^then his only hope — of obtaining em- 
ployment was gone. 

It was a morning of terrible anxiety to 
him. By taking up his quarters where ho 
did, he could see every person who went on 
board, and the master would require to pass 
the spot where he sat to reach the ship. 
But hour after hour passed away, and the 
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master never made his aiDpearance. Break- 
fast and dinner-hours had come and gone, 
and there was still no appearance of him ; 
but though hungry and weary, he remained on 
the look out, and kept his post At last, 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, the mas- 
ter made his apiDcarance. He was accom- 
panied by a stout gentleman, who was speak- 
ing as if finding fault, and Richard heard a 
few angry words as they passed, about keep- 
ing so many people on board, and not paying 
off the officers when things were so very de- 
pressed, and when no employment could be 
found for the ship. Richard looked hard at 
the master as he walked past the place 
where he had taken up his station, but he 
did not see him or notice him in any way, 
and the poor boy was afi*aid to speak. The 
two gentlemen went on, and proceeded on 
board of the ship. He dared not venture 
after them. Their appearance did not hold 
out hope of success ; so he resumed his post, 
where he remained till after six o'clock, 
when they left the ship. They passed him 
again imnoticed. He followed them, and as 
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they were leaving the docks, he made one 
desperate effort, and with trembUng Ups, re- 
minded the master of his promise. 

" No boys wanted," said the stout gentle- 
man, impatiently and surlily ; " far too many 
people to feed on board already, and notliing 
to feed them with." 

This was a terrible answer to receive after 
twenty-four hours' anxiety, and with the pros- 
pect he had before him at his lodgings. It 
shook his nerves so much that he felt too 
faint and feverish to speak, and could only 
look imploringly at the master, who, however, 
merely shook his head and passed on. 

The stout gentleman was, no doubt, the 
owner of the ship, and the master had evi- 
dently no power to engage boys without his 
permission. Richard's last hope was gone. 
He remained motionless at the spot where he 
had accosted the two gentlemen ; and lean- 
ing against the brick wall by the dock en- 
trance, ho stared vacantly at the passing 
crowd of people for a few minutes, and then, 
weak through want of food, and worn down 
by anxiety, the orphan boy fell senseless on 
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the pavement. He had fainted. The sad 
disappointment, combined with his long fast, 
had been more than he could endure. When 
lie opened his eyes, he found himself in the 
passage of a large tavern or gin-palace, which 
stood opposite to the dock-gates, and where the 
same, or a similar estabhshment, still stands. 
A poor woman who sold fruit about the streets 
was chafing his forehead, and trying to force 
a httle gin and water down his throat. He 
thanked her with the look that distress 
and true gratitude can alone give, accepted 
her kind offer of a " bit of bread '^ and a 
couple of apples from her basket, and left 
for his lodgings in Shadwell, from which 
he was that very night to be dismissed. 

" Well, young gentiUty," said the virago^ 
the moment he entered, with one of her most 
spiteful and diabolical looks, " no ship yet ? 
I suppose fingers like yours wam't made 
to work — would get on better with the Hght- 
fingered gentry, you would ; don't suit honest, 
industrious, hard-working people such as us, 
so you must pack off to-night. Boys like 
you, with nice hght fingers, and pretty faces. 
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and innocent looks — idle boys of your kind 
are wanted at St. Giles's, or about the Seven- 
dials ; you'U get lodgings there. Here, J im/^ 
she cried to her husband, the crimp, who 
had just entered, " here's this — this — Dick 
with the fine name — ^hasn't got a ship yet ; 
never wanted a ship — wants to live on us for 
nothing.'' 

Richard protested, then he entreated and 
implored that he might be allowed to remain 
only another week, and that he would pay 
them for his lodgings, for by that time ho 
would surely have got a ship. It was in 
vain ; everything had been arranged before- 
hand. He was required to leave that night ; 
and his bill, which was all ready, was there 
and then presented. It stupified him. There 
was first, ten shillings for the week's unpaid 
lodgings, and one shilling and sixpence more 
for an odd day, as they made it out. Then 
there was twenty-seven shillings and nine- 
pence for " extras," &c., during the four weeks 
he had been in their house, made up of 
items for washing bed-sheets, the cost of two 
dishes and one plate, which they said he had 
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broken, but wliicli was untrue, and other 
small, thougli most unjust charges, amount- 
ing altogether to one pound nmeteen shillings 
and threepence. 

Richard had not even a penny in his pocket, 
and he did not know where to get one. I 
dare say if he had written to the vicar of Sea- 
home he would have given him what money 
he required ; but he felt that he had no claim 
whatever upon him or upon old Noah, who, 
however, was then abroad ; and even in his 
extreme distress he could not think of doing 
so. He laiew what kindness they had already 
shown to his mother and to himself, and the 
assistance they had rendered him when at 
Barham, and he felt that to ask them for 
further aid would . be imposing upon their 
goodness. 

His clothes, therefore, were his only resource. 
They were everything he had in the world, 
and the only means he had of paying his 
debt. He had been amply supplied by his 
kind friends when he left Barham ; and 
these, with his chest, were well worth from 
eii^ht to nine pounds, or perhaps more ; but 
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the crimp and his wife, with the assistance 
of the Jew, had already discounted their value. 
They would leave him, they said, the clothes 
and shoes in which he stood, a rough monkey 
overcoat, a striped shirt, besides the one on 
his back, two handkerchiefs, and a pair of 
stockings, and allow two pounds five shiUings 
for the rest of his clothes, including the chest. 

" Too much — var too much,'' said the Jew, 
who was having a pint of beer with his 
friend the landlord. Captain Grondy, in tho 
kitchen. " Could supply new clothes vor 
that money !" However, the crimp and his 
wife professed they were always liberal 
in their dealings, especially with poor boys ; 
and as times were bad, and they could 
better afford it than he could, they would 
abide by tho amount they had " generously '' 
named. 

What was poor Richard to do ? He had 
no friend to consult, much less assist him : 
he was entirely in their hands and at their 
mercy, and had no course left but to agree to 
their conditions. He received the balance 
due to him in silence, and with his capital 
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of five shillings and ninepence, and a veiy 
small bundle in his hand, he left for ever the 
Sailor's Retreat ; but we shall again hear, in 
the course of this narrative, of that house 
and its vile occupants. 

It was a fine evening when he left. The 
moon was shining bright, and its rays spark- 
ling on the thick and muddy waters of the 
Thames. The dark hulls and masts of the 
colliers moored in the Pool, cast their deep 
shadows over the steps of the landing-stairs 
where Richard stood vacantly looking about 
him when he left the lodgings. He heard 
voices from within, and roars of laughter from 
the parlour where the collier skippers sat 
smoking their pipes, with the window open, 
enjoying the cool evening breeze. The 
red lights from the cabin windows of the 
vessels at anchor in the stream, and the glare 
from the galley-fires, mingled with the rays of 
the moon, presented a strange appearance, 
and the subject for a picture in which a 
Rembrandt would have delighted. 

But the light and shade, and the laughter, 
and other signs of life, happiness, and 
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mirth, only made Richard more sad, and 
made him feel still more keenly his lonely 
position. To repine, however, was folly. Ho 
felt that no good could come of it. He there- 
fore resolved to bear up manfully against his 
misfortunes ; and having heard that a great 
many ships were built in the Tyne, and about 
Sunderland, and that he woidd be sure to get 
a berth in one of them, he made up his mind 
to proceed thither. He knew that there was 
a steamer trading between London and New- 
castle, and that her loading-berth was at one 
of the wharves at the foot of Fish-street-hill, 
so in that direction he proceeded to ascer- 
tain her time of departure for the North. 

It was midnight ere he reached the wharf. 
The day had been one of great anxiety to him, 
and the long walk from Shadwell had, under 
the circumstances, fairly tired him out. He 
had been nearly two hours over it, resting often 
on the way, but persevering, in the hope that 
he might be allowed to sleep on board of the 
steamer, or under the shed where the goods 
were stored. Besides, he had nothing else to 
do. Cast adrift from the Sailor's Retreat, ho 
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knew that no other lodging-house would re- 
ceive a strange lad, with only a small bundle 
in his hand. The landladies of such places 
required a chest, or something more substan- 
tial than a parcel, as a guarantee for the pay- 
ment of their charges ; but even if they had 
been disposed to trust him, he felt that out of 
five shillings and ninepence he could not 
afford the luxury of lodgings. With a stout 
heart, he pushed on towards London Bridge. 
AVlien he reached the wharf, alongside of 
which the steamer lay, he, however, unfortu- 
nately found it closed for the night, and the 
watchman would not allow any stranger to 
enter ; but he ascertained that the " Water- 
witch,^' paddle-wheel steam-ship, was to sail 
for Newcastle at seven o'clock on Monday 
morning. 

Loitering along with his bundle in his hand, 
after the fashion of persons who, like himself, 
know not what to do, or where to go, 
he moved mechanically in the direction 
of old Billingsgate market, which was close 
at hand ; and there, under one of its wooden 
sheds, he saw two or three boys asleep, and 
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found other poor persons as homeless, and 
friendless, and, I dare say, much more penni- 
less than himself. 

Sitting down upon one of its low forms^ 
with his back leaning against the hoarding, 
and wearied and overcome with the excite- 
ment and labours of the day, he soon fell 
fast asleep. His sleep, however, at first was 
very restless. He dreamt that, he had fallen 
over the quay into the river, and was drowned. 
But after that he had a very pleasant dream, 
about meeting his mother and his sister in 
the cottage by the lake, and his delight was 
unbounded. They looked, he thought, even 
more sweet, and the cottage with its garden, 
where he had spent so many happy days, 
more charming and beautiful than ever. No 
wonder ; the first dream had been a vain 
struggle for life, while the second poiurtrayed 
a re-union of the once happy family in 
heaven. There did not appear to have been 
any interval between the time he dreamt 
he had fallen into the Thames, and the 
meeting with his mother and sister ; but 
the poor lad had fallen from the fonn 
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where he had laid himself down to sleep, 
and on the wooden platform where it stood, 
he had, with his bundle for a pillow, slept 
soundly for the remainder of the night, and 
had his second and pleasant dream. 

When he awoke, the sun was up and 
shining brightly. It was Sunday. The great 
city was still asleep. No one was on the 
move, except houseless wanderers like him- 
self. On any other morning, that spot would 
have been the scene of much activity long 
before the dawn of day. A minute or two 
elapsed before he could realize his position, 
and know where he was, or how he came 
there ; but the loud tramp of a policeman, 
and his hoarse voice, as he turned out of the 
shed the boys and vagrants who, like himself, 
had taken up their quarters there for the 
night, soon awakened him too painfully to 
the stem realities of life. The policeman, 
however, did not drive Richard away ; he 
was evidently a kind-hearted man ; and he at 
once saw that the boy was very different to 
the usual run of homeless wanderers, who 
nightly sought a lodging under the sheds of 
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Billingsgate. Looking kindly at him, he 
asked why he had been sleeping there. 
Bichard told him how he had been turned 
out of the Sailor's Retreat, and where he 
was going ; and the simplicity with which he 
told his tale, and the innocent tone of his 
voice was so entirely different to the whin- 
ing stories of distress from the ordinary 
vagrants to which the policeman had been 
accustomed, that he believed all he said. 

" Hard lot,'' said the policeman ; "but never 
mind, you'll get over it, I see. At six 
o'clock, when I am relieved, I'll have a can 
of tea from the tavern over the way," he 
continued, "so wait here till then, and I'll 
share it with you." 

He did share it, and what was more, gave 
Richard threepence from his scanty means, 
and told him, that if he came back at eight 
o'clock that evening, he should have his 
supper. 

The City of London on a Sunday morning, 
is a striking contrast to the City of London 
on any other day in the seven ; and those 
persons who are accustomed to visit it only 
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on week days, and more especially those 
^yllO take an active part in its business, 
would hardly know it to be the same place, 
if they saw it on Sunday. Lower Thames- 
street, from London Bridge to Tower-hill, 
on every other day is one mass of. carts, 
waggons, and vans. From early dawn till 
noon, hundreds of men and women are rush- 
ing about with baskets of fish from Billings- 
gate-landing, or from the adjoining stores, as 
if their very existence depended on the 
swiftness of their motions. Then from six in 
the morning till six at night, fruit-porters 
are to be seen rushing with still greater 
speed up Pudding and Botolph-lanes to- 
wards Monument-yard, or to the warehouses 
in that vicinity, with boxes of oranges, or 
baskets of figs and other fruit on their backs. 
Lower down the street, great waggons stand- 
ing under the cranes of huge stores, block 
the way, and cause the passer-by to move 
with caution, in case he is bitten by a 
vicious horse, or has his head crushed between 
his shoulders by one of the bags of sugar 
or coffee, which are whirled from the stores 
above into the waggons below. 
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But on a Sunday, not a vehicle of any- 
kind is to be seen, unless it be a gay-looking 
van at the door of a public-house, ready to 
receive a few holiday-makers destined for 
Hampton Court. 

The solitude, however, of the City on Sunday 
is not confined to Lower Thames-street. It 
reigns almost supreme in Comhill and Leaden- 
hall-street ; and in Threadneedle and Throg- 
morton-streets, where myriads of people are 
found on other days, hardly a person is to be 
seen on the first day of the week. I have, 
on a Sunday forenoon, between eleven and 
twelve o'clock, walked along the whole of 
Broad-street without meeting a single per- 
son ; and in that otherwise busy thoroughfare, 
Fenchurch-street, there are short intervals 
when neither cart, nor van, nor omnibus, and 
hardly a human being, is to be seen on a 
Sunday morning. 

There is, however, I have always thought, 
a grandeur and majesty in all this solitude ; 
and as you stand alone on that open space 
in the great city, where you have the Bank 
of England on the one side and the Mansion 
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House on the other, and read above the 
portico of the Royal Exchange — " The earth 
is the Lord's and the fulness thereof^' — you 
feel how right it is that the busy, money- 
making world should devote at least one day 
out of the seven to His service ; and I trust 
that England may always reserve that day 
as holy unto the Lord, and that we may, 
throughout all time, be saved from the 
degradation of a Paris Sunday. 

It was the first occasion on-which Richard 
had been to the westward of the Royal 
Exchange. During the week, his time had 
been employed in search of employment ; 
and the greater portion of the Sundays since 
he came to London had been spent on board 
of an old hulk, then moored in the Pool as 
a place of worship for seamen, and over 
which waved the flag of Bethel. 

Passing along the quiet streets, without 
knowing very well whither he was going, he 
kept, when he came to the Royal Exchange, 
the main thoroughfare to the west till he 
reached St. Paulas Cathedral, where he spent 
an hour or two. 
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Thence he found his way to Charing 
Cross and St. James's Park, and thence to 
Westminster Abbey, all of which were 
then objects to him of wonder, as well as 
delight. Everything was upon a scale much 
greater and grander than anything he had 
been accustomed to ; but they were to him 
not mere buildings to admire, for he had 
read about the abbey when he was at school ; 
^nd its history ; and the abbey, and the old 
hall of Westminster, with the House of 
Commons, were familiar subjects to Richard 
Claremont. He had also read of the deeds 
of many of the statesmen, and patriots, and 
warriors, who lay buried there ; and thus 
the homeless boy found a source of pleasure 
amongst the graves of the " mighty dead," 
which many a well-fed and comfortably-pro- 
vided youth, who had not attended to his 
education, could neither understand nor 
appreciate. 

On his return to Billingsgate market, which 
he reached about eight o'clock, the kind- 
hearted policeman faithfully kept his promise, 
and provided him with a can of tea, some 
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brown bread, and a slice of bacon, a much 
more dainty supper than any he had been 
able to get since he landed in London. Nor 
was his friend of the police-force forgetful of 
sleeping-quarters for him. Though I dare 
say against orders, he had collected some 
fresh straw, and in a snug comer of the old 
market-place Eichard slept as soundly during 
the first portion of the night as he would 
have done in any one of the grand mansions 
about St. James's Park, which had struck 
him that day in his wanderings with so much 
wonder. 

Long, however, before the break of day 
his sleep was broken by sounds from the 
river. Numbers of trawlers and fishing-boats 
of various kinds were hauling into their 
berths at the foot of the stairs, and alongside 
the quay-wall ; the skippers of the smacks 
were bawling at each other as if in angry 
combat ; men with oilskin coats, and with 
boots that reached far above their knees, and 
glazed hats on their heads, or south-westers 
hanging over the collars of their jackets, 
were hauling ropes on shore, and winding 
them round mooring-posts, amidst the most 
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unearthly noises, and in tongues so peculiar 
in their sound, that Richard thought he had 
during the night been transferred to some 
foreign country. Then the fish-porters, and 
the agents, and the dealers, as well as the 
shopkeepers, and the basket-women, and the 
vans to carry the supplies to all quarters of 
London, began to collect in such numbers, 
that he was soon obliged to leave the comer 
where he had lain for the night. 

But the curtailment of his sleep was amply 
repaid by the sight of industry which pre- 
sented itself; and he who in his snug bed 
seeks for more slumber than is good for him, 
n[iight, with much advantage, visit Billings- 
gate any morning during the season. No 
similar sight can be seen in any other part 
of the world. 

Another can of tea, and another piece of 
bread, from the quarter where he had beford 
been so generously supplied, set him up for 
the day ; and Bichard, bidding his kind bene- 
factor good bye, with many heartfelt thanks, 
proceeded in the direction of the steamer, 
which was soon to sail from the neighbouring 
wharf for Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

T) ICHARD reached the steamer full half 
J-*^ an hour before the advertized time of 
her departure, and nearly two hours before 
she actually got under weigh. Numbers of 
people had, however, even then collected on 
board. Large heaps of goods and coals were 
also piled on the quay ready to be shipped, 
and there were such loads of cargo in barges 
alongside, that it was a matter for surprise 
how she got everything on board, and was 
enabled to start at the time she did ; indeed, 
amidst the roaring, and quarrelling, and order- 
ing, and contradicting, and swearing which 
prevailed, it was a miracle how the work 
got on at all. 

Every passenger seemed to be in the most 
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Tiolent haste to get on board, as if he thought 
he was to be left behind, or as if somebody 
in authority had resolved that he should not, 
for some unaccountable reason, be allowed to 
embark or obtain possession of the berth for 
which he had been booked and had paid hia 
money. Then every passenger evidently 
had a fixed determination that his luggage 
should be first stowed away, and yet occupy 
the impossible position that when the steamer 
arrived at Newcastle it could be delivered 
before the luggage of any other person. 
Passengers by sea are the most unreasonable 
and unreasoning of mortals. Some of them^ 
and especially the women, were so persistent 
in their efforts to carry with them their 
trunks into their cabins, that they completely 
blocked up the companion-hatch. Though 
repeatedly turned aside, they as often seized 
their trunks, and watched a chance to dive 
down stairs with them again ; and if the stew- 
ards had not been very resolute, there would 
have been no room left in the cabins either for 
the passengers themselves, or for anybody else. 
Amidst all this bustle and confusion. 
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Richard felt quite bewildered, though he, 
poor fellow, had no trunk or luggage to stow 
away. The pockets of his monkey jacket 
were more than sufficient to hold everything 
that had been left to him by the tender 
mercies of the crimp and his wife ; nor amidst 
that gi'eat throng was there any one who felt 
the sUghtest interest in him. Numbers of 
people were there to wish their friends good 
bye, but there were no parting tears for him, 
and no voice to wish him "God speed,'' as 
the steamer hauled away from the wharf 

To be out of the throng, he had taken up his 
position on the deck of the topgallant-fore- 
castle. Tlie sun had cleared its way from 
the dense mass of clouds which always sur- 
round its rising in the great city, and, for 
a London sun, was unusually brilliant that 
morning ; but its bright rays made Richard 
more sad. A mysterious gloom hung over 
the future, and the recollection of the past 
only tended to make it deeper and darker. 
Mothers and fathers had been to bid their 
sons and daughters good bye, — brothers had 
seen that their sisters were made comfortable 
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for tlie voyage ; but he had no father, nor 
sister, nor brother to wave their handker- 
chiefs, and cheer him onwards, as the steamer 
moved away from the jetty. It was then 
that he felt more keenly than ever he had 
done his lonely and friendless position, and, 
though a long time for him to be thus cast 
down, ho felt sad and depressed during the 
whole of that morning. 

The open water, however, as the vessel 
passed Gravesend, combined with the favour- 
ite rhyme that always came to his aid when 
in distress, helped to cheer him, and by 
degrees he regained his usual happy flow of 
spirits. The drop of rain was moulding itself 
into the gem '' to deck the monarch's diadem,'' 
and ore long he was rearing in his buoyant 
imagination many fairy castles. Pleasing 
dreams and bright prospects for the future 
came whispering along upon the balmy sea- 
breeze. Alas ! they were of short duration ; 
for the mate pf the ship, accompanied by the 
head steward, collecting the fares, reminded 
him of a stern reality — ^the means of paying 
his passage to Newcastle. 
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He had been told that a deck or steerage 
passage was five shillings, and he con- 
sequently tendered that sum. 

■• S.ven Bhaiing, and sixpen^' M the 
mate, holding the five shillings on the palm 
of his hand, which he kept open to receive 
another half-crown. " Seven shillings and 
sixpence,'' he continued, slowly repeating 
these vexatious words — " I say seven shil- 
lings and sixpence ; so fork out, my boy, 
and no palaver." 

It was much easier said than done* 
Richard's capital, after parting with the five 
shillings, consisted of ninepence, and one 
penny out of the threepence the policeman 
had given him, leaving him short by one 
shilling and eightpence of the required 
amount. So many people were standing 
about and looking on, that Richard was 
ashamed to own his poverty, and began to 
offer some excuse for delay, to which the 
mate paid no attention. At last he was 
obliged to state the truth, a statement, how- 
ever, which the mate received not as he 
anticipated, but with an oath of disbelief,. 
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and an order to him not to move from the 
spot where he stood till he had finished 
collecting the fares. 

All this was a very great trial to Richard, 
more especially as he saw some of the 
steerage passengers pointing at him, and 
laughing. Others, again, looked as if they 
pitied him ; but no one offered to assist him 
out of his trouble during the hour that he 
stood waiting in terror the return of the 
mate. 

It was an hour of great trial to the poor 
boy. At last the mate returned, but instead 
of the steward, the master of the ship accom- 
panied him. While the mate searched his 
pockets to see if he had any more money, 
the master looked on without remark ; but 
when he found that the lad had told the truth, 
his countenance, for he was evidently a kind- 
hearted man, changed, and he asked him a 
number of questions, which Richard answered 
satisfactorily. The master, however, made 
him deliver up his tenpence, and then handed 
him over to the engineer, to make him work, 
as he said, "for the balance of his fare.''' 
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The engineer handed him over to the stokers, 
and they in turn handed hira into the coal- 
bunkers, and to the charge of the coal- 
trimmers. 

In the bunkers he soon found plenty of 
work, for he was sent into comers where the 
trimmers could not reach ; and as he had 
stripped himself of all his clothes except his 
trousers, he was ready for the work, and did 
it with a will, which the trimmers seeing, 
called him a " plucky little fellow," and told 
him he would never " stick in the mud." 

These words cheered him very much ; and 
for the first time in his life Eichard Clare- 
mont felt that he was somebody in the world. 

The work he had to do was very hard ; 
but it was simple, so that he soon made 
bimself thoroughly master of it. The coals 
were collected in a heap, and required trim- 
ming to holes in the bulk-heads of the 
bunkers, from whence they were shovelled by 
the stokers into the furnaces. Into all the 
odd corners the trimmers sent him, and as 
they saw that he did his work cheerfully, 
they shared with him their meals. 
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No food had ever before been eaten by 
him with a similar rehsh. He had worked 
for it. It was the first time that he had 
earned his dinner ; it was his first step to 
independence in the great battle of life, and, 
in his estimation, an important point had 
been achieved. He had made a start for 
himself With the engine staff, he was 
relieved from duty every four hours, and had 
his four hours' sleep ; and though he had 
been sick during the first part of the night, 
he had done his work so well, that when the 
steamer reached Shields, where she had to 
remain for two or three hours, the captain 
sent for him, and handed him back his five 
shilUngs and tenpence, adding a shilling from 
his own pocket, with the encouraging remark, 
that he was of the " right sort,^' and would 
be sure to " get on in the world." 

That was indeed a proud moment to him. 
He had not merely worked for his passage 
and his victuals, but he had honestly earned 
a shilling besides ; and that shilling, earned 
by the sweat of his brow, was the head 
comer-stone of the building which he after- 
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wards was enabled to rear for himself. He 
left the steamer with a feeling far less despond- 
ent than might have been expected in the 
case of one cast adrift in a strange place, 
without any idea where he was to find em- 
ployment, or where he was even to find a 
covering for his head, for with his limited 
means he could not afford to engage lodgings, 
even if he found any one willing to lodge 
him. 

Richard's intention had been to proceed to 
Newcastle ; but as he had been told by the 
trimmers that there were better prospects 
for obtaining a ship in either North or South 
Shields, he resolved to remain where he was. 
It was to him a matter of indifference, as he 
knew no person in either place ; and as no 
one could by any possibility know him, it 
was of no consequence where he pitched his 
tent. A covering such as he had found at 
Billingsgate market, was as likely to be 
found where he was, as it would have been in 
Newcastle. He therefore landed at North 
Shields, and seating himself on a form on 
the quay, opposite to the Custom House, and 
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in the square where now stands the Sailor's 
Home, he turned over in his mind, for the 
hundredth time, what he was to do ; but as 
employment could not be found in Shields, 
^ny more than in any other place, unless he 
asked for it, he soon answered the question 
he had put to himself, by setting to work to 
board various vessels in the harbour. That 
day, however, he met with no better success 
than he had done in London. Many of the 
vessels were laid up, with no person on board 
except the ship-keeper, and in some instances 
they were allowed to take care of themselves, 
so that he saw hardly any one who could 
help him. 

His quarters for the night did not give 
him much concern, for happily the weather 
was warm ; and as he had an excellent con- 
stitution, a bed in some shed would answer 
his purpose almost as well as a furnished 
room. Landing at Shields for the first time, 
and walking along the narrow streets which 
run parallel with the river, the appearance 
of the place is anything but prepossessing, 
and even Richard, with his experience of 
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Shadwell and Billingsgate, felt relieved when 
he reached the upper portion of the town. 
Dockwray-square and its vicinity, though not 
much in itself, formed a pleasing contrast to 
the streets below, and the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Tynemouth was a still more agreeable 
change. 

Indeed, there are perhaps few prettier and 
more interesting spots in England than that 
portion of the parliamentary borough, and 
especially the bluff headland known as the 
fort. Within its walls stand the beautiful 
ruins of a very ancient monastery, and the 
churchyard which surrounds it contains a 
few handsome monuments, while in striking 
contrast, there has been erected one of the 
most powerful coast hghthouses, opposite to 
the old gate and drawbridge, and the fortifi- 
cations which cover and command the en- 
trance. To the south, you look down upon 
the low light and the harbour of Shields, 
teeming with life and industry. To the 
east, rolls the German Ocean ; its surface 
covered with more ships than can be em- 
braced at a glance on any other sea in tho 
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world : 300 to 400 vessels have been knovm 
to cross Shields' bar in one tide, presenting 
one of the finest and most interesting sighta 
it is possible to conceive. 

It was here that Eichard took up his^ 
quarters for . the night, and as he sat on the 
low wall, on the eastern front of the fort, 
he thought what a remarkable contrast tho 
objects around him formed to the lower 
parts of Shields, where he had spent the 
day. The evening was beautiful. It was 
high water, and numerous vessels wero 
hurrying to sea, and in such clusters as they 
crossed the bar, that no ordinary amount of 
skill was necessary on the part of the pilots^ 
to keep them each out of the other's way. 
Most of them were London colliers, and 
other coasters, though amongst them wero 
various vessels bound on distant voyages. 
Then, as far away as the eye could reach, 
white specks could be seen on the horizon, 
indicating the course of vessels from tho 
more southern ports of the Baltic and to the 
north of Europe. 

The sun had set ; but though wearied with 
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tlie labours of the day, the scenes before him 
were so exciting, that he remained awake 
where he was for some time afterwards. At 
last he fell sound asleep in a crevice of the 
low wall, where, I dare say he would have 
slept comfortably enough for the night, had 
he not been roused by the relieving guard 
making their rounds. 

" Hilloa, youngster," said the sergeant, 
" this ain't a place for you ; a few feet more, 
and you will be over the cliff." Richard had 
never thought of that ; but he thanked the 
old soldier, and in reply to his good-natured 
inquiries, furnished him with a brief outline 
of his history, and his reasons for being at 
Tynemouth. The sergeant, who had been 
quartered for a considerable time at Ply- 
mouth, knew Barham, and taking pity upon 
the homeless youth, obtained permission for 
him to sleep in the guard-room by the gate 
till he could find employment. 

North Shields, however, did not hold out 
much prospect of obtaining a ship, and he 
therefore spent the following day amongst 
the vessels on the south side of the river, 
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but, unfortunately, with no better success. 
T]ie day after that found him on Newcastle 
quayside, and though he had one or two 
half promises, provided he called in the 
course of another week, when the vessels he 
had boarded were shipping their crews, he 
had no definite promise of employment. 
The crimps, as in London, had these engage- 
ments in their hands, and they did not trouble 
their heads about apprentices who had no 
advance-notes to discount. 

The third day he spent at Sunderland, 
making the guard-room at Tynemouth his 
head-quarters, where he slept every night. 

A laudable rivalry in all commercial mat- 
ters has long been carried on between the 
Tyne and the Wear. The people who live 
along the banks of the Wear used, it was 
said, to taunt the dwellers on the Tync, that 
they were indebted to nature, and not to them- 
selves, for the position they held in the trade 
of the North. Nor was their taunt without 
foundation ; for no river in England, of equal 
capabilities, had been more neglected than the 
Tyne up to within the last fifteen or twenty 
year 
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Witli far greater natural facilities than the- 
Wear, the Tyne was its inferior in many re- 
spects for the puii^oses of commerce ; and this 
arose entirely from the care and attention 
•which the people of Sunderland bestowed 
upon their river, while the towns on the 
banks of the TjTie were so jealous of each 
other, that the Tyne, common to them all, 
and the main source of their wealth, was for 
many years sadly neglected. North and 
South Shields, which never agreed in any- 
thmg else, somehoAv or other invariably com- 
bined to oppose any improvements suggested 
by Newcastle, and that town retaliated on its 
inferior rivals, so that it was impossible to 
carry out the requisite improvements, and 
consequently the navigation of the Tyne was^ 
in a very bad state at the time to which I 
refer, and for some years afterwards. 

It is not so now. The people have become 
wiser than their fathers, and now an harmoni- 
ous, energetic conservancy board, assisted by 
one of the best river engineers in this countr}-, 
have entirely changed the face of things ; and 
the stupendous piers stretching far into the sea 
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xirc noble monuments of tlieir genius and 
their enterprise. Vast public works line its 
banks ; and the river from the bar, which has 
been in a great measure removed by dredg- 
ing, now admits in safety merchant vessels 
of the largest size. 

Sunderland has, nevertheless, kept pace 
with its more favoured rival. It had formed 
its piers and its sea-walls, though much less 
extensively, long before the Tyne ever thought 
of such things ; and in after years that much- 
abused man, the ex Railway King, had given 
to Sunderland its magnificent docks and an 
entrance to sea far superior to any thing the 
Tyne possessed before its new conservancy 
board was constituted. 

Perhaps, also, a more thoroughly energetic 
and industrious race of people is not to be 
found in any sea-port town in England. The 
largest ship-building port in the world, its 
customers are frankly told that in so exten- 
sive a market, ships are either built or made 
according to the price the buyer is prepared 
to give ; so that while Sunderland has ])ro- 
•duced many inferior vessels, it has alsa 
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launched and sent to sea some of the best 
and finest in any port of Great Britain, those 
of London and the Clyde not excepted. 

Along the banks of its narrow river, and 
for a distance of four or five miles on both 
.sides from the entrance, there is one almost 
continuous line of ship-yards ; and it is no 
imcommon thing to find upwards of 100 
vessels of various sizes in the course of con- 
struction, while every year there are launched 
from 120 to 180 ships, measuring from 50,000 
to 70,000 tons, destined for all parts of the 
world. 

Into this mighty bee-hive of industry 
Richard found his way in search of employ- 
ment, and had he been able to handle the 
axe or the adze I dare say he would soon 
have found it ; but the men who build ships 
seldom own or sail them. Although he 
did not meet with the success he had hoped^ 
he however learned at Sunderland a lesson of 
industry, which was of much service to him 
in his progress through life. 

The energy and zeal every man threw into 
his work, and the hearty good-will that both 
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master and men displayed in their laudable 
rivalry, were in themselves amply sufficient 
to explain the reason why Sunderland has 
maintained the lead of all other places in the 
world for ship-building. It has, in itself, na 
special advantages ; for it has to import the 
great bulk of its English oak from Hamp- 
shire or Dorset, and its iron from Scotland^ 
Wales, or Yorkshire ; in fact, it has nothing 
in itself applicable to ship-building which 
other places have not got, except the un- 
wearied industry and genius of its people* 
These have, in a great measure, made it 
what it is. Even New York, in the days 
of its wisdom, when all materials used 
in the construction of ships were free from 
duty, and when it bade fair to take the lead 
as the greatest of ship-building ports, was 
never able to cope with Sunderland. Liver- 
pool builds only one-third of the tonnage 
annually launched on the banks of the Wear, 
and London barely a fourth, while the cele- 
brated Clyde is still many thousand tons 
behind its great English rival. And why is 
this the case ? I have said it is mainly on 
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account of the industry, skill, and genius 
of its people ; but there is something more. 
The masters and their men work more ia 
hannony there than they do in other places. 
The men do not drive away trade from the 
<loors of their masters, and bread from 
their own mouths and those of their children. 
They do not act as the men of the East of 
London are now acting, and decline to work, 
for six shillings and sixpence per day, 
because they had seven sliillings when trade 
was very brisk. They do not say, " Well, let 
the ships be built in the North, or in the 
Clyde, or in Norway, or France, or anywhere 
else where wages are lower, rather than ask 
us to lower our wages/' 

They do not listen to the absurd and 
heartless advice of highly-paid trade-union 
oflScials, and say, " We will rather starve, as 
we have been doing these last eighteen 
months — starve with our wives and children, 
— rather than accept six shillings or six shil- 
lings and sixpence per day, or have any 
reduction in the wages we have been accus- 
tomed to receive/' No, no ; the masters and 
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men in Sunderland, though they have had 
their differences, understand each other far 
better than that. The masters give their 
men wages as high as they can afford, ac- 
cording to the price which they have been 
able to get for the ship they have contracted 
to build. The men know this, and as a rule 
are satisfied. The masters are often obliged 
to accept contracts at low prices, to make 
ships as well as build them, or the business 
would go to other ports in England, or 
Wales, or Scotland, or to foreign countries. 
The men see this, and regulate their demands 
accordingly. And these are the reasons why 
Sunderland has so long maintained her posi- 
tion as the first ship-building port in the 
world. 

Richard left Sunderland with regret, and 
lingered for more than an hour upon that re- 
markable bridge which spans the river — and 
under which tall ships work their way, — as 
though he should like to spend another day 
amongst the men of industry on the banks of 
the Wear ; and had he known where he could 
^et quarters for the night, he would not have 
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returned to Shields ; however, the guard- 
room and the basin of tea with which the 
sergeant usually supplied him, were to one in 
his position matters of no ordinary import- 
ance, and consequently he was obliged^ 
though reluctantly, to leave a town which 
had made more impression upon him than 
any other he had ever seen, London not 
excepted. The happy scene of industry in 
the numerous ship-building yards on the 
banks of the Wear, had more attractions for 
him by far than the mansions around the 
parks, or the cathedrals of St. Paul and 
Westminster. Such are the happy effects 
produced on some minds by scenes of 
industry. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE prospects for employment in the 
North were little better than they had 
been in London. More than a week had 
elapsed since Richard landed from the steamer 
at North Shields, and he saw no chance of 
getting a ship. It was not for want of exer- 
tion on his part, for every morning he was 
on the move almost at break of day, and he 
had visited nearly every ship on the Tyne 
which he thought likely to require an 
apprentice. 

Had it not been for his never-failing com- 
forter — ^the " little particle of rain," — he must 
have given way to despair ; and he was in a 
very desponding state indeed, when a trifling 
incident secured for him a friend in need — 
itnd a true friend. 
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It liad been his liabit when he left his 
quarters in the Tjrnemouth guard-room, to 
Avalk along the cliff, by a cross-path, till he 
reached Dockwray-square, and thence make 
his way down one of the narrow and 
dilapidated flights of steps, which led to the 
low and narrow street in Xortli Shields 
running parallel with the river. One morning, 
between the hours of five and six o'clock, 
he saw before liim a man, in the dress 
of a sailor, or rather of a rigger, who had 
left one of the small cottages which stood on 
the face of the hill. He might be about 
fifty 3"ears of age, though he looked older, as 
sailors generally do, and he was dressed in a 
canvass suit of clothes, a good deal covered 
with tar. Across his left shoulder he carried 
a canvass bag, containing a set of working- 
tools. On reaching the foot of the last flight 
of steps, and when about to turn into the 
narrow street, one of his tools, a wooden 
servang-mallet, fell unperceived from his bag. 
Richard picked it up, and ran after him to 
give it to him. 

" Thank, you, my boy,^' said the old sailor. 
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in a frank and pleasant, though somewhat 
rough voice. '' And where may you be from, 
and what may you be doing at this early 
hour in the morning V he inquiringly con- 
tinued. 

Richard told him where he was from, and 
that he was looking out for a ship, but had 
been very unfortunate in his search. 

" Ah ! bad times — bad times theso,^^ said 
Tom — ^Tom Homer, for such was his name ; 
*' everything's going to the bad for ships and 
sailors, and things have got a mighty deal 
worse since these Swedes, and Norwegians, 
and other fur'ners were allowed to come to 
our ports just as we ourselves do ; but never 
mind, it's a long lane that has no turning, so 
I suppose matters will mend in time. Never 
been to sea/' he continued, turning towards 
Richard, and casting upon him a look which 
showed that he was a man of a kindly dis- 
position, — " and got no father, nor no mother, 
nor no sister, nor no brother, nor no friends ! — 
bad look out, my boy, 'specially in these 
times. Don't mind hard work, do you ? " he 
added, inquiringly, and touching Richard 
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under the chin as he spoke, so that he might 
have a better look at him. 

Richard told him it was just what lie 
wanted ; and that though he had never been, 
to sea, except in the schooner from Barham 
to London, and thence in the steamer to 
Shields, he had been a great deal in boats, 
and that he had been accustomed to sail 
them, and could pull a rope ; adding that 
he was very anxious to get sometliing to 
do, and explaining, that if he did not get 
work soon, he should be obliged to beg about 
the streets, for his small stock of money was 
wearing fast away. 

" Well, do you see,^^ said Tom, and a tear 
could be seen, as he listened to Richard's 
story, running down his weather-beaten but 
open, manly face, " IVe got a job ; it ain^t 
much of a job, but it's a job that will last 
me for a fortnight. I'm helping to rig out a 
ship over in Forsyth's Dock, and I'm paid by 
piece-work ; so, if you come along with me, 
and lend me a hand, I'll share with you my 
bed and grub while it lasts — that's to say 
if you're a good boy and stick to your work ; 
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if you don^t, we won^t get on at all ; if you 
do, youll grub as I grub, and sleep as I 
sleep, in the lodgings up the way/' 

Richard eagerly accepted the old man's 
offer ; and as Tom Horner will often appear 
in the pages of this narrative, I may here 
give a very brief outUne of his history. 

Tom, as I have said, was then about fifty 
years of age, but he looked more than ten 
years older. The tropical sun had browned 
his face, and it was already deeply furrowed 
with the marks of wear and hard labour. 
Although about the middle height, he looked 
less, for his shoulders were round, and his 
body slightly bent, from the stooping posture 
which the low-decked ships of those days 
obliged our sailors to adopt ; but his clear, 
black eye, and his fine-formed mouth, indi- 
cated that in his youth he had been a 
good-looking fellow. His countenance bore 
the stamp of manly honesty, and his actions, 
ns further experience proved, were those of 
a right-minded and generous-hearted man. 
Tom's failings were limited to his pipe, 
-which, when not at work, was generally in 
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his mouth, and he dearly loved a quid of 
tobacco. Strong drinks of every kind he 
abhoiTed, and hereafter I shall state the 
reason. 

From his earliest youth he had been 
accustomed to the sea. Bom and brought 
up at a small fishing-port on the coast of 
Northumberland, and despatched to make 
his own way before he was nine years of 
age on board of the collier of which his 
father was master, he was always at home 
Avhen at sea. He knew no other hfe. There 
he also received the bulk of his education, 
and there he learned the duties of cook as 
well as cabin-boy, for he had passed through 
every grade of seafaring life. His father, a 
thorough specimen of the old blow-hard 
school, had thought that the best he could 
do for his children was to teach them how 
to do for themselves ; but as he spent a 
large portion of his time in the pubhc-house 
when on shore, and a large portion of his 
limited means in drink when at sea, he had 
not the wherewithal to give them education 
sufficient to rise in the world, even to the 
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position which he himself occupied. In his 
time it was not considered necessary that a 
master of a collier should be able to write 
or imderstand anything in arithmetic beyond 
what nature and his ten fingers taught him. 
The march of intellect had, however, made 
great strides in advance in the time of his son, 
and as Tom had not been taught the art of 
penmanship, and could barely sigrP his name, 
he had never got much beyond the position 
of an able seaman. 

Tom Homer was, however, a thorough 
seaman in all practical details. He could 
reef, hand, and steer with any man afloat. 
He could cut and make a jib equal to any 
sailmaker, and no man was more expert at 
tuming-in a dead-eye, or neater at a splice. 
He could also work and handle a gun, or 
exercise the cutlass with any man in his 
majesty's navy, in which Tom had seen a 
great deal of service. Caught by the press- 
gang when barely fifteen years of age, he had 
served on board of a man-of-war for a great 
portion of his Ufe. He had been under 
Nelson at the battle of the Nile, and had 
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fought under him also in the ever-memorable 
Trafalgar, where he received a woimd vrhich 
had left its mark, for Tom had a slight halt 
as he walked. 

Forsyth's Dock, where the ship lay in 
which Homer was employed, was, and I 
believe still is, in South Shields. In those 
days it was considered a large and capacious 
dock, and its owner was a well-known ship- 
owner of the old school, and a man of con- 
siderable wealth. Both the dock and the 
brig in it, on which Tom was employed, be- 
longed to Mr. Forsyth, who was on board 
when he and Richard reached her, a few 
minutes before six o'clock. The old gentle- 
man had a habit of always seeing the men 
be employed commence their work in the 
morning, imder the conviction, that when 
started fair, they were pretty certain to get 
«n steadily during the day. 

Richard's work, although very hard, was 
easily learned. In nautical phraseology, 
Tom was parcelling and serving the shrouds 
of the lower rigging of the brig, which had 
been lifted from the masts for that purpose, 
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and were stretched along the deck, and 
Eichard had to assist him. It was just the 
kind of work where a good rigger could 
make an inexperienced boy of service ; and 
he gave groat satisfaction. Even Mr. Forsyth 
told him he was a " handy lad/' and said if 
he had had an opening in the vessel — ^but 
unfortunately he had not, — ^he should have 
given it to him. 

Richard was thus employed for nearly a 
fortnight, and every day grew more and 
more in favour with the kind-hearted rigger, 
who readily provided him with bed and 
board, and now and then gave him a six- 
pence for himself out of his hard earnings. 
Richard enjoyed the workj and was extremely 
happy. His lodgings were very poor, but 
very clean. They were kept by a widow, 
whose only means of livelihood were derived 
from the two rooms in her cottage, one of 
which was occupied by Tom, and another by 
a " keelman,'' one of those men who manage 
a coal-barge, measured to hold a "keel,'' 
or twenty-one tons four hundredweight of 
coals. 
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After the work of the day was over, old 
Tom and his protege often took a stroll along^ 
the cliff in the direction of Tynemouth. A 
footpath led them by the Collingwood monu- 
ment to a sandy shore in a nook, between the 
rocks, which in the season was a favourite 
bathing-place. From one of these precipi- 
tous cliffs, extending a considerable dis- 
tance seaward, ran a dangerous reef of rocks, 
covered at high water, and known as the 
Black Middens. 

A seat on the inner portion of these 
rocks during a Sunday afternoon, or on a 
summer evening, when the labours of the day 
were over, was one of Tom Homer's chief 
sources of enjoyment. There he would sit 
for hours, with the short black pipe in his 
mouth, philosophizing — for he was a philoso- 
pher in his way, and a great admirer of 
nature. He had, also, always a yam to spin 
when an attentive listener could be found ; 
and he spun it well too, when fairly started 
in the right groove, and yet Tom was feir 
fi'om a talkative man. 

One day, when it had been oppressively 
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hot, Richard accompanied thg old man to his 
favourite seat, after they had had their tea ; 
but, though the day had been unusually 
fine, the appearance of the sky at sunset 
showed that there would soon be a sudden 
change in the weather ; in fact, before sun- 
set, the wind had materially increased, and 
the heavy dark clouds to the eastward be- 
tokened a rapidly-approaching summer gale, 
which is often the worst of all storms. 

" It looks greasy to-night," said Tom, filling 
his pipe for another smoke before he left his 
seat on the rocks, for it was getting late, 
very greasy ; we shall have,'' he continued, 
a stiff gale ere long, and these summer 
gales are often very treacherous ; they come 
on all at once. I have seen them down 
about here,'' he added, " sweep along as 
sudden as a West India or Mauritius hur- 
ricane. They ain't like the winter gales 
on our coast, for these give you warning. 
With them we know what to do, and by 
degrees get in the royals, then the topgallant 
sails, then take a reef in the topsails, and after 
that close reef, and make everything snug. 
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You can have ajl secure in time with a win- 
ter's sou'-wester; but some of these fine-day 
summer gales, they catch you all of a heap, 
when least expected. I don't like them, and 
never did. Just see how the carry,^' con- 
tinued Tom, " rushes across the sky." 

Tlie moon was nearly at its fuH ; and it 
had just then made its appearance above a 
cluster of dense clouds that looked more like 
plaster than anything else. 

" These plasters," said Tom, "with the fan- 
tails, and the fleece hurrying over the face of 
the moon, always make me look afloat, as if 
I was on board ship, and think it was time 
to shorten sail and make all snug. They're 
the sure sign of a stiff* south-easter down 
about here. Summer gales from the east do 
no end of mischief on this coast. Ill never 
forget one of them," he added, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, and looking at the 
rising waves, as if in deep thought. 

"When was that, Mr. Horner 1" asked 
Kichard. 

'' I say, youngster, havn't I often told you 
not to call me mister. I ain't a mister—* 
never was anything but Tom, and never will 
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"be anytliing now than old Tom Homer ; so 
mind give me my right name after this, and 
I'll like you all the better. 

" Well, it was, as I was saying, just such 
a summer night as this, when we were on 
a voyage in the brig — a long time ago now 
— from Shields to Leith with a cargo of coals* 
I was then cook and cabin-boy all in one, 
and had to mix the grog for my father when 
he didn't like to be disturbed. He was sit- 
ting that night by the taffrail, taking it easy^ 
with the pipe in his mouth, and not bother- 
ing his head about the weather, for as it was 
summer, he did not think it worth while 
thinking anything about it. The mate, who 
was as fond of a stiff caulker of grog as him- 
self, was sitting half asleep by the companion- 
hatch. The wind blew from the east, and it 
came in sharp puffs and jerks, whistling as 
it came, just as it is doing now. 

"Every whiff," continued Tom, "was 
getting stronger, and every whistle sharper 
and shriller, as it has been doing this last 
hour ; but neither my father nor his mate 
cared anything about these * whiffs,* as they 
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called them. Well, do you see, we were 
down about the Fam Islands — a nasty 
place with an east wind, — and I didn't like it, 
but daren't say a word. At last, down came 
a sneezer, and such a sneezing whiflP, that it 
blew the old summer fore-topsail clean out 
of the bolt-rope. My father started from 
where he sat, as if he had been shot, and 
swearing at the mate for not looking out, 
as if the mate had been any more to blame 
than himself, let go the main-topsail halyards 
with a run. By that time the brig had ca- 
reened nearly on her beam-ends ; it was 
too late : the main-topsail had gone like the 
fore, and was cracking in ribbons like as 
many coach-whips about the mast-head. All 
this time the gale was increasing, and at last it 
blew as if it would blow the teeth out of our 
heads, and the brig was fast sagging down 
upon a reef of rocks that ran out under 
water from the Fams. My father, a tough 
old fellow, saw it was all up with the brig, 
and that the only thing he could do was 
to make a bold push to save our lives ; 
so he squared away, and docked her in a 
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cove round the corner of the reef, where 
she stuck hard and fast — so fast, that she 
never came out of it again ; but we ma- 
naged to get on shore, though we had a 
near scratch for it. I have never forgot- 
ten these ugly whiffs, nor am I likely ever 
to forget that summer gale ; and to-night 
ain't unlike it.'' 

The sky by this time had certainly a very 
threatening appearance, and the wind was 
increasing with such force that Tom, after he 
had finished his third pipe, recommended 
that they should return to their lodgings. 
^' These fleecy tails," he said, " by the way 
in which they are shooting across the sky, 
and the haze about the moon yonder, and 
the watery red of the sunset, are warnings 
for a dirty night ; I pity the poor sailors 
out about here." 

While he spoke, a vessel was seen in the 
distance under a heavy pressure of canvass : 
she was endeavouring to weather away the 
coast ; but the increasing gale listed her over 
so much, that she had to shorten sail, and 
making no progress to windward, her yards 
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were afterwards squared for a short time, and 
her course shaped as if about to attempt to 
make Shields harbour. Soon, however, as if 
uncertain what to do, she was again hauled 
to the wind. 

" No good,'^ said Tom, " no good, she wont 
manage it ;" and by the way she was steered, 
the vessel was evidently a stranger to the 
coast. The storm, which had now arisen, 
blew right upon the shore. The waves rose 
rapidly, and were breaking over the outer 
end of the Black Middens with great force. 

That well-known reef lay just to the north- 
ward of the entrance to the harbour ; and in 
such storms, and especially to strangers, was 
exceedingly dangerous. As the ship ap- 
proached the bar, numbers of seafaring men 
made their way to the beach, and soon 
afterwards a couple of pilot-cobbles were 
launched from the small sandy bay beneath 
the low light. The pilots, however, dare 
not put to sea ; the waves had become 
too high for any boat to venture within a 
considerable distance of the broken water on 
the bar. It was evident to all nautical men 
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that the strange vessel was in imminent 
danger. Unable to hold off the land till 
the gale moderated, she was making a bold 
effort to enter Shields harbour ; but it was 
also too apparent that there were no persons 
on board of her acquainted with the chan- 
nel, and therefore the pilots, who had gono 
out with their boats as far as they could 
with safety, were, by means of flags and 
signal-lights, endeavouring to direct her into 
the proper course. 

As the stranger drew nigh, crowds of 
people gathered on the shore, and the scene 
soon became very exciting. Within the pre- 
vious hour or two the gale had greatly 
increased, and having veered more to the 
southward, had seriously increased the risk 
of the vessel, if she stood for the harbour, 
drifting upon the outer edge of the Midden 
rocks. Finding it impossible to weather 
away the lee shore, she had, under a 
close-reefed main-topsail, and. reefed foresail, 
steered for the bar. It was her last resource. 
Deeply-laden, and with a heavy deck-load 
of timber, the brig rolled fearfully when she 
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reached the ground swell. Her union jack, 
the signal for a pilot, was hoisted at the fore- 
topgallant mast-head, but no boat could have 
lived in the cross and angry sea then on the 
bar. The pilots were, however, doing their 
best by means of their flags and lanterns to 
guide her into the channel. 

Persons who have not witnessed such 
scenes as these cannot conceive the excite- 
ment that prevails amongst the people on the 
beach, nor are they easily described. Every 
one is suggesting, or ordering, or lamenting, 
and all speaking as if those on board of the 
ill-fated ship could hear what was said. 

When the bow of the stranger turned in 
the right direction, cries were raised — " She 
sees the signal ^' — " It's all right '^ — and other 
encouraging remarks ; while the old hands on 
the shore could be heard saying — " Steady, 
i^y boy, steady," as if the helmsman of 
the stranger was within hearing. 

Then when the huge waves threw her off 
the right course, and twisted her bows to the 
north, the cry — "It's all over,'' rang still 
louder through the crowd ; till again sha 
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headed the right way, and then again was 
heard the cheering cry — " She^s safe — she's 
safe !" — a cry, alas ! only to be drowned the 
next instant by one of despair, as the doomed 
vessel drifted towards the breakers. 

Such scenes are far too numerous on the 
north-east coast of England ; and by their 
exciting exclamations the seamen on the beach 
eAT.nce an interest almost as intense as those 
on board, whose lives are in such fearful 
jeopardy. 

In this instance there was more than the 
usual anxiety and suspense, as the master of 
the brig had struggled for two or three hours 
bravely against the gale, in the hope that he 
could keep off the land till the tide was at 
its height, when he might attempt to cross 
the bar. Unfortunately, however, when he 
reached the broken water ho mistook the 
signals from the pilots, and missed the proper 
channel. It then became too apparent to 
every person on shore that the vessel's fate 
was sealed. As she approached the most 
dangerous spot, and that portion of the 
bar where there was the least water, an 
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ominous silence prevailed amongst the crowd. 
For a moment the people were breatliless 
with anxiety ; but in the next instant a 
murmur of despair was heard, even above 
the howhng of the storm. Then came one 
long wail, as if a prayer was being offered up 
for the safety of the lives of the crew of 
the doomed vessel, which having struck on 
the bar, was rolling and drifting helplessly 
towards the dreaded reef 

" She's on the Middens !" cried every 
tongue. It was a dreadful cry. 

" She's on the Middens !" rang along the 
shore, and past the small cove below the 
inner lighthouse, and into that part of Shields 
where the seafaring population live. 

" She's on the Middens \" himdreds of 
voices repeated, till mothers, and wives, and 
sisters, came streaming along the sands, each 
with a feeling that it might be a ship in 
which their sons, or their husbands, or their 
brothers were engaged^ but each, I dare say, 
also thought, that if they had no direct 
interest in the people on board of the ill- 
fated vessel, they might be able to render 
them some assistance. 
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" She's on the Middens !" even the 
children cried, roused from their sleep by the 
noise ; and they, too, streamed towards the 
sands. 

Immediately after the stranger struck the 
rocks, the masts snapped or started from 
their steps, and fell with a crash to leeward, 
though still held to the sides of the ship by 
the stout shrouds, one portion of which had 
not given way. Thus, in one entangled 
heap, the once-strong ship was drifting, a 
helpless wreck, towards the beach, and 
beating over the rocks as if the gale had 
made her its plaything. Wave after wave 
dashed over her, and as their white crests 
rose and fell, it looked as if they were 
wantonly playing at " leap-frog '^ over the 
ruin of one of the craft which, through 
man's genius and skill, had so often proud- 
ly resisted their anger. It was a grand, 
but awful sight, rendered too visible by the 
strong glare of the moon, over which the 
feathery clouds flew with great rapidity ; 
Avhile the cries of the women on the beach, 
and the hoarse roar of the men rushing in 
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the direction where the life-boat was kept^ 
all tended to increase the ghastly grandeur 
of the scene. But it was terrible in its 
grandeur, for the doomed vessel had becomo 
the sport of the wind, which whirled, and 
whistled, and screamed, and of the waves, 
which spent themselves on the rocks after 
they had dashed over the ill-fated ship. 
In their fiiry they looked like living things, 
laughing at their frolics, or rejoicing in the 
havoc of which they were the relentless 
instruments. 

Tlie brig held together longer than could 
have been expected under the circumstances^ 
and the cry for the " life-boat " was re-echoed 
along the beach, in the hope of saving hfe ; 
but in those days there were not, as now, 
200 magnificent boats, constructed through 
benevolence for that sole object, stationed 
at every spot along our iron-bound and dan- 
gerous shores. The Life-boat Institution 
was in its infancy, and had then only a very 
few boats, of an inferior and comparatively 
unsafe description. 

Shields, however, had then a life-boat 
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of its own ; and to tho inquiry — " Who^ll 
man the life-boat ''^^^ there was the response 
of hundreds, young and old ; for there is no 
lack of bravery, and bravery of the noblest 
order, amongst our seafaring population. 

The first who sprung into the life-boat 
was old Tom Homer ; he had, in his day, 
been coxswain of the captain's gig, and w^as 
a splendid oarsman. Richard Claremont at 
once followed him. 

" Come out of the boat, youngster, come 
out of the boat !" cried almost every person 
on shore ; " you have not strength to handle 
an oar on such a night as this !'' But what 
he lacked in strength he made up for in 
courage. Old Tom had seized hold of the 
bow oar, and had taken his place by its 
rowlock, and as the oars were double-banked, 
Hichard felt that he could assist him. The 
boy had had experience in rowing ; therefore 
he resolutely kept his place ; and while no 
entreaty or threat could move him from it, 
he soon showed that tho crowd had too 
hastily formed their opinion of his incapa- 
city for tho work he had undertaken. 

VOL. I. p 
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In the face of a fearful sea, and amidst the 
cheers of the people, the life-boat slowly but 
steadily made its way to the ill-fated vessel, 
and getting under her lee, managed to throw 
on board the light line which had been stowed 
in the bows ready for that purpose. 

It was then that Richard displayed his 
skill, and proved of what service a light and 
active lad could be in such an emergency ; 
but the crew did not know the reason 
which induced him to make an effort that 
might have appalled the stoutest and boldest 
of them. 

In passing under the stem of the brig, he 
had read the words, " Eclipse^ of Barham."* 
These words acted like a spell, and all 
thoughts of danger left him. 

Noah, it appeared, having found, when he 
reached St. John's, for which he had sailed 
two or three months before Richard left Bar- 
ham, that he could not, with advantage, load 
a cargo for the west coast, had accepted a 
charter for timber and deals to one of the 
north-east ports, intending to load thence 
a cargo of coals for Spain, and then proceed 
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on his second voyage to the Bay of Fundy. 
Being liis first voyage to that part of England, 
he was an entire stranger to the coast, which 
in some measure brought about the terrible 
disaster that had befallen him and his ship. 
But as the gale had come on very suddenly, 
the Eclipse was caught in a position, when 
running for the coast, of great danger. Few 
vessels in such a gale could have kept off, 
as Noah had attempted to do when he 
found the wind increasing, and in making 
the bar on such a night, I question if the brig 
could have been saved, even if a master fa- 
miliar with the harbour had been in charge 
of her. 

No person on board of the Eclipse having 
caught the line that had been thrown from 
the life -boat, it was feared that the crew had 
cither been swept off the deck, or were too 
exhausted to make any effort to save them- 
selves. 

It was all-important therefore to connect 
the life-boat with the brig ; but under the cir- 
cumstances it was not easy to see how that 
could be accomplished. It would have beea 
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most hazardous, from tlie fearful roll of tlio sea^ 
for any of tlie men who manjied the life-boat 
to attempt to get on board of the ill-fated ves- 
sel, over which the waves were breaking in 
great fuiy ; no full-grown man, unless of very 
light weight, and of unusually active habits, 
would have dared to attempt it. It was 
then that Richard's services proved to be of 
unspeakable value. Stationed at the bow of 
the boat, he watched his chance ; and as the 
life-boat, rising and falling in the swell of 
the sea, touched the sides of the brig, he 
sprang into her fore-chains ; then thrusting 
himself between the chain-plates and some 
broken lanyards, which a boy alone could 
have done, he thus got a firm hold, and at the 
next roll to windward scrambled on board. 
Catching the light line throw^n from the life- 
boat, to which was attached a stout rope, ho 
fomied the much-desired connection. 

Happily he was in time to save life. The 
decks had been swept, but he found three 
men clinging to a portion of the wreck of the 
rigging. Entangled with some of the broken 
spars, it had been twisted round the windlass- 
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end, where it was firmly held in spite of the 
waves which washed over the ship, and had 
afforded them temporary protection, whilo 
everything else had been cleared from the 
deck. But they were the only persons on 
board — all the others had been swept away 
and drowned, — and one of the three was the 
master of the brig, his good, kind friend, Old 
Noah ! 

The connection once formed, the chief 
difficulty was overcome ; and by means of 
the stout rope two of the life-boat men 
were able to follow Ilichard. By their aid 
Noah and the remaining two of his crew, 
though fearfully exhausted, were enabled to 
get into the life-boat. 

Wlicn the boat reached the shore, and the 
people saw that life had been saved, they 
gave one loud and long-continued cheer, a 
cheer so loud that it was heard above the 
storm : such is the thrilling feeling of ddight 
wliich inspires all men, the moment the fact 
becomes known that an effort to save life has 
been successful. 

The Eclipse, with her cargo of timber, the 
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greater portion of which was saved, though 
the vessel herself became a total wreck, was 
consigned to Messrs. John Hall and Co., of 
Newcastle, and one of the most active mem- 
bers of the firm at that time, Mr. John Dale, 
when he heard of the disaster, proceeded 
to Shields, and supplied Noah, and the two 
men who had been saved, Tvdth everything 
they required. Nor did he forget Richard, 
to wliom he gave a sovereign, and told him 
to call at his office on the following day, 
when he hoped to be able to pro^4de liim 
vnih a ship. 

Mr. Dale kept his word ; and when Bichard 
called, he found a gentleman to whom Messrs, 
Hall and Co. had just sold a vessel, who, on 
Noah's reconunendation, at once agreed to 
take him as an apprentice. The Cleopatra, 
the ship they had sold, was of North American 
build, and had been consigned to them, with 
lier cargo, for sale, by her owners, who were 
resident in Nova Scotia. She then lay moored 
at a well-known anchorage, close to North 
Shields, known as *' Peggy's Hohy' and here 
Hichard joined her. 
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Tom Homer having finished his job in 
Torsyth's Dock, was engaged with others 
to strip and overhaul her rigging, with the 
choice of a berth as an able seaman on the 
voyage, if he found he could not get another 
rigging job on shore. 

Thus, Eichard at last found the employ- 
ment at sea he had so long and so earnestly 
desired. 

His old friend Noah, before returning 
to Barham, took care to provide him with a 
fresh outfit, which he had nobly earned, so 
that he commenced his first voyage with a 
new chest, and an excellent stock of clothes : 
nor was Tom Homer forgotten for the service 
he had rendered in the life-boat. 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE Cleopatra measured about 400 tons 
register. Her purchaser, a gentleman 
of the name of Montgomery, was the senior 
partner of the firm of Messrs. Montgomery, 
Armstrong and Co., of Glasgow and Deme- 
rara. West India merchants and ship-owners. 
They had also a branch of their business in 
London, which was very extensive, and at 
that time, as I understood, very lucrative. 

I am not aware under what circumstances 
Mr. Montgomery bought the Cleopatra, or 
what price he paid for her ; not much, 
I suspect, for she was an inferior vessel, 
and many of her timbers were far gone 
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with the dry-rot ; however, as old Tom said 
he had sailed in worse-looking draft, Richard 
was only too happy to be bound apprentice 
in her. 

A captain and chief officer soon arrived 
from Scotland to take her in charge, and fit 
her out for the voyage to Demerara, for 
which trade she had been purchased. Cap- 
tain Fairlee Brown, who had been appointed 
to command her, was a clever, go-a-head 
man, so much so, that he went by the name 
of "Skysail Jack^' amongst those sailors 
who had sailed with him out of the port of 
Greenock ; and in fact no seaman in that 
port knew him by any other name, from his 
habit of " cracking-on,'' and carrying skysails 
when the masters of other ships were afraid 
to set their topgallant-sails. Though a merry, 
dashing, go-a-head fellow, he was very kind- 
hearted ; and while he kept his men close at 
work, he never ill-used them. He was also 
somewhat of a sporting character, when he 
had time to follow the pursuits of the field ; 
and he even carried his sporting propensities 
to sea with him. 
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"Yorrick — hark, hark and away!" he would 
cry to his men, as they were running aloft to 
shorten sail on a sudden ; for Skysail Jack 
carried on to the last moment the masts 
would bear the pressure of the increasing 
wind upon the sails. 

" Hark, hark and away V* was a lively cry, 
and produced as exciting an effect upon the 
sailors as it does upon huntsmen, for at his 
novel call, especially with the addition of 
a glass of grog, they moved heartily to their 
work. But his laughing and merry way 
had no doubt a good deal to do with it ; 
he was a great favourite with the sailors, 
besides being an excellent ship-master, who 
looked well after the interests of his owner. 

But Skysail Jack^s sporting propensities 
were not confined to the " Yorrick," and the 
" hark, hark, ye ho, and away," as a means of 
cheering on his men. He carried them a 
great deal ftirther : all the fowls were killed 
with his fowling-piece, and he often made 
the attempt to despatch the pigs after a 
similar fashion. It is true he had not many 
cliickens to kiU. A very small hen-coop con- 
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tained the supply allowed by the owner for 
the use of the cabin table ; but as Skysail 
Jack thought they ate better when riddled 
with small shot than when they had their 
necks twisted, he preferred despatching the 
few that were allowed for his use in a sports- 
man-like manner. For this j)urpose he had 
an iron cage, into which he placed the doomed 
chicken, and hanging it on some part of the 
ship where he could have a fair shot — 
generally at the end of the flying jib-boom, — 
he blazed away till the bird ceased to flutter. 
But the pigs were much more diflScult to 
destroy with powder and shot ; nevertheless 
he made the attempt, to the great risk of 
the cook's life or limbs. But though the 
cook managed to obey orders, and kept 
the brute '' feathery edge on " — ^that is with 
its stem towards the captain, — while he fired, 
he never managed to kill ^ it in that way, 
and the pig invariably had to be slaugh- 
tered afterwards in the usual fashion; but 
as it " smelt of powder,'^ he thought it ate 
better. Skysail Jack was indeed a character ; 
but apart from his absurd sporting propen^ 
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sities, he was a thorough sailor, and an ex- 

■ 

cellent master. 

Unfortunately, his chief mate was a 
very different man. The spoiled son of a 
locker in the Greenock Custom House, Mr. 
McCallum had on the pre^dous voyage to the 
West Indies, in which trade Captain Brown 
had always been engaged, been second officer 
with him, and though Uttle more than twenty 
years of age, he had, somehow, gained 
liis confidence, and been appointed chief 
mate when he obtained command of the 
Cleopatra. . 

Unlike each other in almost everything, 
except keeping the men under them very 
close at work, it was not easy to see what 
could have induced Captain Brown to pro- 
mote Mr. McCallum, and to place the 
amount of confidence in him that he did ; 
without exception, he was one of the most 
treacherous and deceitM of young men, 
while low cunning and petty tyranny were 
the pervading features of his character. 
The captain kept the crew at work, to 
make the most of them in the interests, as 
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lie supposed, of his owners, but liis mate too 
often did so out of pure love of oppression and 
annoyance ; for he frequently compelled them 
to perform duties for which there was really 
no necessity, and tormented them in a hun- 
dred different ways. Whenever he could do 
so with impunity, he would shorten the 
usual allowance of time for their meals, and 
even curtail their food. Seldom addressing 
any of the crew by their proper names, he 
insulted them with obnoxious titles, and with 
a supercilious air reminded them on all occa- 
sions of his own superiority. Possessing all 
the vanity of the highland clan to which he 
belonged, he had none of its virtues, and was, 
without exception, the most disagreeable of 
men. Without any respect for the feelings of 
others, he never spoke to a man under him 
as if he were a man ; it was always " you sir," 
and " here sir,'' and " fellow," and so forth. 
If the crew, and especially the apprentices, 
had been his slaves, he could not have treated 
them with greater injustice or contempt ; and 
when lie swore, which he too often did, his 
oaths were of the filthiest and most abomin- 
able description. 
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It was surprising how a man like Skysail 
Jack kept such a fellow in the cabin with 
him ; but he was smooth and fair-tongued 
to his superiors, or to his equals, when it 
suited his purpose ; and as the master did 
not see or hear one-tenth of what w^as going 
on, McCallum, alone having his ear, made it 
appear that it was the men or the boys who 
were at fault, and not he, when any quarrel 
arose, which was too often the case. 

The boatswain, a man from Berwick-on- 
Tweed, was in many respects very little bet- 
ter than the mate. Ill-conditioned, cross- 
grained, and mean-spirited, this old fellow 
did things which were even too bad for 
McCallum to do, and he did them with a 
will and a zest. He was just the kind of 
man to perform, in forecastle phraseology, the 
maters " dirty work/^ 

The second mate was quiet and stupid, 
with perhaps more scholastic education than 
men of his station in Ufe at that time 
usually possessed. Through his education 
he had become second mate at the age of 
thirty-five ; but he was too easy and too 
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muddle-headed to rise beyond the position 
he then held. 

. The steward, Dugald Campbell, claimed 
kindred to the Duke of Argyle, as I under- 
stand all the Campbells do ; and the cook, 
an Irishman, although witty and clever, was 
never sober, except when he could not get 
sufficient strong liquor to make him drunk, 
of which, happily, it required, I may add, 
a considerable quantity to produce that effect. 
The carpenter, familiarly known by the 
name of " Chips,^^ was from Sunderland ; 
and the rest of the crew, consisting of 
twenty-two, all told, were from Shields and 
the neighbourhood. Amongst that number 
was Tom Horner. Things were so dull, that 
he could not find another job as a rigger on 
shore, and to Richard's great joy, he had 
shipped as an able seaman on board of the 
Cleopatra. 

Besides Richard Claremont, there were other 
two apprentices ; one of them, Willie Hall, 
XI fine, handsome boy, fi:om Twickenham, 
was distantly related to Mr. Montgomery. 
He was consequently a favoured youth, 
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placed under the special care of tlie master, 
had his quarters with the second mate, 
cai'penter, and boatswain in the steerage, and 
now and then dined at the cabin table. 

The other apprentice, the son of a tailor 
in South Shields, was an indolent, lounging, 
good-for-nothing fellow. He had worked 
with his father, or rather his father had for 
two years vainly attempted to induce him to 
work with himself at the board, but finding 
that he could make nothing of him on shore, 
lie had had sufficient influence to get him a 
berth at sea, under the too general impres- 
sion that any materials M'ere good enougli 
to make a sailor ; or with the very" erroneous 
idea, that a youth who is good for nothing 
on shore will become good for something 
at sea. But Jamie Nutter was no good 
anywhere ; for though not eighteen years of 
age — ^too old to go to sea, — ^lie commenced to 
drink and steal, as I dare say he had done at 
home, before the Cleopatra had cleared 
the land. Tlie drink he had smuggled on 
board, and the sailors laughed at his failings 
in that way ; but many a thrashing they 
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gave him for stealing, though to very little 
purpose. 

Such were the crew of the Cleopatra ; 
and for the information of my non-nautical 
readers, I may state how they were distri- 
buted, and how our merchant ships, at that 
time, were manned. A vessel of the size of 
the Cleopatra would, however, at the present 
day, have a smaller complement of men. 
Improved blocks, and the application of 
machinery, with iron trusses to the yards 
and other improvements of modern times, 
have all tended to lessen the amount of 
manual labour ; so that a crew of seventeen 
would now easily perform the work for 
which twenty-two men were found necessary 
thirty-seven years ago. 

First on the list was the master, who did 
not "keep watch.'' I shall, hereafter, ex- 
plain what keeping watch means. Then 
there were the mate, second mate, boat- 
swain, carpenter, steward, cook, and three 
apprentices, which made ten. The remain- 
ing twelve consisted of able seamen, and 
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sometimes there were one or two ordinary 
seamen amongst them. 

The ship's company was divided into two 
sections or "watches/' known as the star- 
board and larboard watches, each doing duty 
on deck for four alternate hours during the 
night, commencing at eight p.m. One watch 
was imder charge of the chief mate, the 
other was under the second mate's charge ; 
every alternate night one watch had only 
four hours' sleep, and that was the watch 
which commenced duty at eight p.m., and 
continued on duty till midnight, resuming 
work again at four a.m. To each of these 
watches all the crew were attached, except 
the steward, who was not supposed to know 
anything of a seaman's duty ; and sometimes 
the carpenter was excepted when there was 
much work in his own line for him to do, 
and, in a few instances, the cook. 

In stormy weather, when sail required to 
be shortened, or when the tack of the ship 
was changed, all hands were called, and 
every man on such occasions had his station 
and a distinct duty to perform. 
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In many merchant vessels the privilege of 
** watch and watch/' that is, four hours' rest 
for each four hours of labour, is allowed 
throughout the whole twenty-four hoiu'S ; 
but such was not the case on board of the 
Cleopatra. Mr. McCallum took care to 
have work sufficient carved out for the crew 
to prevent that boon being granted to them. 
All hands were therefore on deck from 
nine a.m., after they had their breakfast, 
till six o'clock in the evening, and were only 
allowed to have for theb recreation, or for 
the purpose of washing or mending their 
clothes, the second " dog-watch," that is 
between the hours of six and eight p.m. 
if he had not work, he contrived to make it ; 
so that there was always something to be 
done on board of the Cleopatra, even to 
the polishing of the anchors, or shifting 
cables from locker to locker and then shifting 
them back again. 

Richard had, in one respect, the good 
fortune to be placed in the same watch with 
Tom Horner ; but, on the other, to have over 
him in that watch both the chief mate and 
his ill-conditioned boatswain. 
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Tlie ordinary and necessary work on board 
of a merchant ship at sea is of the most 
promiscuous kind. The morning watch com- 
mences at six a.m., to wash, scrub, and, on 
stated occasions, to sand-stone the decks^ 
or, as it is called, '' holy-stone'^ them, from 
the fact, I presume, that the men perform 
this work on their knees, and with pieces of 
sand-stone shaped like a bible in their hands. 
Everything is supposed to bo clean and tidy 
by eight o'clock, the time when the master 
usually makes his appearance on deck ; and 
woe betide the boys if the brass-work about 
the ship's binnacle, and the bell on the quarter- 
deck be not by that time sufficiently clear 
for him to see the shadow of his face in them. 

During the day, the men had various 
occupations : some of them were employed 
mending sails, and the smart hands on board 
of the Cleopatra, such as Tom Homer, 
were often engaged making studding-sails, 
awnings, and so forth. Other men, again, 
were employed plaiting chafing-mats, used 
for preventing the yards, when braced up, 
from chafing the shrouds and standings 
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rigging ; one or two, with the assistance of 
the boys, were opening up old rope or " junk,'' 
^nd converting the yams into spun-yams, 
with a rade machine made for that purpose. 
SpUcing, sewing, tarring, and strapping blocks 
were e very-day jobs ; and if there were any 
*' neat hands '' on board, they were engaged 
in making man-ropes and tiller-ropes of 
various kinds, with fancy knots at the head 
of them, and other ingenious devices of the 
decorative order. In good weather, painting 
ship, and tarring operations aloft, were carried 
on with great zeal. Every Saturday, and 
sometimes twice every week, the masts were 
greased from the sheave-hole of the skysail- 
pole down to the caps on the lower mast- 
head, and wet or dry, foul weather or fair, 
McCallum and his boatswain gave Richard 
that job to do. 

The Cleopatra being a full-rigged ship, 
he should, in justice, have had only one 
mast to do, but he generally had all three. 
WilUe Hall was a deUcate boy : he was 
besides highly favoured, and with the wea- 
ther in anywise rough, became sick and could 
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not go aloft. Jamie Nutter was fit enough 
for the work, but he generally got free by 
means of some dodge, and as on one occasion 
he allowed the grease-can to tumble from 
aloft on to the mate's head, and hinted 
that the same accident was Ukely to happen 
again, neither McCallum nor the boatswain 
were disposed to compel Jamie to do such 
work when he was not himself inclined for it. 
Jamie was, besides, a sulky fellow, and quite 
up to any mischief when it suited his purpose ; 
so that the mate was somewhat afraid of him* 
It is hardly possible to conceive any work 
so disagreeable as that of greasing masts at 
sea. With a tin can, or a small bucket, full 
of the Tilest description of grease (it gene- 
rally consisted of the " cook's slush," and 
had a most abominable smell), poor Richard, 
while the ship was rolling from side to side, 
or pitching into the trough of the sea, had 
to find his way aloft, as best he could, to the 
skysail mast-head. Then, fastening the 
bucket with a hitch-knot to the stays, he 
had to slide down, holding on to the shroud 
or stay with one hand, and with the other 
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greasing the masts, so that the parrels of the 
yards might move easily over them. No 
convicts in our worst prisons had ever such 
hard and such offensive work to do, as that 
apportioned to the apprentice boys in most 
of our merchant ships at the time to which 
I refer ; and I fear their position is not much 
improved in many vessels of the present day. 

But his work aloft was not confined to 
greasing masts. At other times he would bo 
seen slung in the "bowling-hitch" of a rope, 
sliding down the stays, and tarring them 
from a bucket which hung by his side. In 
the ordinary work of furUng and reefing sails 
he had to take his part (and more than his 
part, for the small and lofty sails were 
always loosed and furled by the boys) ; but 
it was an easy and pleasant duty compared 
to the tarring, and especially the greasing 
operations. 

The Cleopatra was a flush-deck ship — 
that is, she had neither poop nor topgallant- 
forecastle. Nor was there any house on 
deck, except the galley, behind which, and 
between it and the main-mast, the long-boat 
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was stowed ; under the bilges of this boat 
the spare spars, with the boat itself^ were 
lashed to ring-bolts in the main-deck. The 
cabin was occupied by the master, mate, and 
steward, and contained accommodation be- 
sides for three or four passengers. The 
steerage was a space squared out in the 
^tween decks, below the after hatchway, 
in which the second mate, boatswain, car- 
penter, and WilHe Hall Uved. All the rest 
of the crew were berthed, or rather stowed 
away, in the forecastle. This was indeed a 
miserable place, very little more than five 
feet in height, and with no light nor air ex- 
cept what found their way through the 
scuttle-hatch — ^a hole in the deck hardly two 
feet square, and the only passage to the place 
where the crew slept and lived. The fore- 
castle had no fittings of any kind, except a 
rough locker, in which the daily allowance of 
beef and biscuit was kept. There were no 
bed places, and no space for them ; and each 
man's hammock was his bed, while his chest 
performed the part of his chair and table. 
The allowance of food consisted of hard 
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^nd very salt beef, with coarse biscuit four 
days of the week ; and pork, with peas for 
soup, in which the pork was boiled, on the 
remaining three days. Flour was served out 
on Sunday, with, at times, a little suet. 
When mixed with water, it was tied into 
a coarse cloth, and boiled in the ship^s 
copper. It then became " duff," and, instead 
of biscuit, was eaten with the beef, and 
considered a delicacy only to be allowed on 
the first day. 

These^ articles, with a limited supply of tea 
and sugar — prepared in the universal copper, 
a»nd served out morning and evening to the 
sailors in their tin cans, — constituted, I may 
say, the whole supply of food allowed at 
sea to the crew of the Cleopatra, and she 
was not an exception to the ordinary run. 
of merchant vessels at that time. When in 
port abroad, vegetables, with fresh beef, were 
supplied, provided they could be purchased at 
prices equivalent to the cost of the articles 
forming the dietary scale at sea. 

I must, however, here state, that though 
there is still in other respects much room for 
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improvement, the supply of food to our sea- 
men engaged in our merchant ships is very 
different now from what it was then. All res- 
pectable ship-owners now vary the standard 
allowance of beef, pork, and biscuit, substi- 
tuting for a portion of these flour, butter, 
dried finiits, lime-juice, and other articles, 
besides a good supply of potatoes and other 
vegetables, when they can be obtained. 
Preserved meats are also substituted in many 
instances. 

It may not be altogether uninteresting,, 
and may serve as a comparison with the 
wages of the present day, if I state that, 
exclusive of provisions, the pay of the crew 
of the Cleopatra was as follows : — The 
master had ten pounds per month, in full of 
all allowances ; the chief mate, five pounds ; 
second mate, three pounds five shillings ; car- 
penter, four pounds ten shillings ; boatswain, 
three pounds ; and each of the able seamen 
two pounds five shillings per month. The 
apprentices were paid from six pounds ta 
eight pounds per annum. Such were about 
the wages received by the crews of similar 
merchant ships at that time. 
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This brief outline may afford the reader 
an idea of the internal economy of an ordi- 
nary British merchant vessel, at the time 
when Eichard Claremont commenced the 
battle of life at sea. Other matters of detail 
shall appear in the course of this narrative. 

During the passage, there were no inci- 
dents worthy of special notice. Skysail Jack 
maintained his reputation for making quick 
passages. On the morning of the twenty- 
ninth day after crossing Shields bar, the 
Cleopatra sighted the tops of the tall palm 
and cocoa-nut trees, which grow on the flat 
lands in the vicinity of Demerara, and on the 
afternoon of that day she dropped anchor in 
the river, close to Georgetown, and right 
abreast of the jetty and stores belonging to 
Messrs. Montgomery and Armstrong, her 
enterprising owners. 



CHAPTEK XL 

GEORGETOWN, the chief commercial 
town, as well as the capital of British 
Guayana,is a place of considerable importance. 
It is situated near the mouth of the river 
Demerara, and contained, in 1831, upwards 
of 20,000 inliabitants, four-fifths of whom 
were people of colour and principally slaves. 
The town is regularly built, after the 
fashion of the Dutch to whom it once be- 
longed, and, like all their towns, intersected 
by numerous canals. The houses and stores 
at that time, were constructed in most 
instances of wood, and being prettily painted, 
with white walls and green doors and veran- 
dahs, had a clean and lively appearance* 
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Though the whole province, including the 
site on which Georgetown stands, is low 
and swampy, and at times very fatal to Euro- 
peans, the country is to the eye very in- 
viting, and the shrubberies and flower-beds 
around the houses rich and beautiful. Amidst 
the luxuriant foliage the lofty palms diver- 
sify the scene, and the numerous bridges 
across the canals might induce the traveller 
to suppose that he was in a portion of Eot- 
terdam, transported to the tropics by the 
crowds of negroes who fill its streets. 

To Richard Claremont the scene was alto-^ 
gether novel and striking, and it was in ap- 
pearance, though in nothing more, a charm- 
ing contrast to the towns on the banks of the 
Tyne he had so recently left. But Richard 
had little time to admire its beauties. The 
pervading idea of Mr. Armstrong, the manag- 
ing partner of the business at Georgetown, 
of which the Cleopatra formed a part, was 
money^ and how to make it. He seldom 
thought about anything else. In what time 
he could realize enough to retire and enjoy 
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himself at home, occupied no small portion 
of his thoughts ; and his pleasures then were 
confined to the counting-house, and to calcu- 
lations as to the amount of work he could 
get out of every person in the service of his 
firm ashore and afloat. 

No sooner therefore had the Cleopatra 
dropped anchor in the stream, than orders 
were received to have the cargo discharged 
with all possible speed, so that she might be 
ready to receive the sugar, rum, and molas- 
ses, which were waiting for shipment by her 
to London. 

McCallum was in every way suited to 
carry out Mr. Armstrong's wishes. No better 
nigger-driver could have been found in the 
colony. He was just the man to clear 
the Cleopatra with despatch of her outward 
cargo, which consisted of coals in bulk and 
in hogsheads, with bricks and casks in 
shocks, and a large quantity of hoops in 
bundles. If Richard's work had been irksome 
and arduous at sea, it was much more so in 
harbour. In pitching bricks, or unloading 
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hoops, he was obliged to take his part 
with the men, and do duty equal to them. 
Two persons only were employed in lifting 
each bundle of hoops ; and as the bricks 
were thrown from hand to hand, the boy had 
to throw as many as the man. 

The work therefore at Demerara, was of 
the most laborious kind. For instance, the 
crew were " knocked out " — ^that is, roused 
from their hammocks by the thundering of a 
handspike over their heads on deck every 
momiiig at " gun fire " — five o'clock. To be 
roused at that early hour, and in that sum- 
mary manner every morning was, under any 
circumstances, the very reverse of agreeable ; 
but to be thus roused after a night sleepless 
through suffocating heat, and the sufferings 
endured through that scourge of tropical 
climates, the ever-annoying and restless, 
hissing, stinging musquitoes, was dreadful. 

Messrs. Montgomery and Armstrong were 
resolved to make the most they decently 
could out of every one who served them, and 
McCallum took care to exact from the crew 
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of their ship even more than they expected. 
From sunrise till eight p.m. Richard was 
either working on deck in a broiling sun, 
assisting to receive hogsheads of sugar, or 
puncheons of molasses from the schooners, or 
" droghers,^' alongside, or pitching bricks, or 
breaking out huge casks of coals, or engaged 
in similar work in the suffocating hold of 
the ship. When short of employment on 
board, Mr. Armstrong took care to find 
plenty of work for the men to do on shore, 
in rolling . casks down the wharf ready for 
shipment, or in piling hogsheads of sugar in 
the stores, a description of work against 
which the negroes had rebelled, and against 
such work the seamen more than once pro- 
tested, but the apprentices fearing to make 
any complaint, were on all occasions obliged 
to submit to it ; any remonstrance on their 
part would only have caused McCallum to 
mark them in more ways than one, and this 
lie had frequently to do in the case of Jamie- 
Nutter. Jamie used, however, to get clear 
of the drudgery by drowning his cares in 
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drink, whenever he could do so, on shore, so 
that the mate found it no easy matter to 
manage him either on shore or afloat. 

Though the act abolishing slavery did not 
come into operation until 1834, yet for many 
years before that period the state of things 
in the West Indies which existed between 
the slaves and their owners, or employers, 
was very unsatisfactory. The negroes had 
imbibed strange notions of freedom. The 
speeches from England in favour of abolition, 
had reached them in the most garbled form ^ 
they had become discontented with their 
jJosition; and their masters in many cases 
were unable to control them, or induce them 
to perform the kind of work which ordinary 
labourers of all countries are obliged to per- 
form for their daily bread. Much of the 
labour which Richard Claremont had to 
do, Mr. Armstrong's slaves had positively 
declined to do. 

"You may get dirty buckra boy to do 
dat/^ they would say to their master, referring 
to the apprentices on board ship ; " me no 
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<lo so/' And when they afterwards obtained 
tlieir freedom, it was in many instances im- 
possible to prevail upon the negro to work 
on almost any terms whatever. 

"Me free now, massa,'' he would often 
reply — '* me no work ; and de King and de 
British Parliament say me free now, and may 
do as me please, and work no please me/' 
But unfortunately the negro's idea of free- 
dom in too many instances was, that while 
not obliged to work, he might continue to 
reside in his cottage free of rent, and feed 
his pigs on his master's produce, and live as 
he had liitherto done at his master's expense, 
and only work when it suited his purpose, 
which by the way it seldom did. The charac- 
teristic of the negroes in all countries has 
been their indolence, and this, combined with 
the strange notions they had imbibed about 
freedom, was the great diflSculty with which 
the planters had to contend. Besides^ indo- 
lent habits were greatly encouraged by the 
warmth of the climate ; and as the negro's 
wants were few, he had little inducement to 
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work, unless to obtain a supply of ram and 
tobacco, or some fancy article of dress. The 
love of display, in the shape of dress, was 
chiefly confined to the blacks who frequented 
the town, and consequently the stimulant it 
gave to labour was very limited. 

But the love of display on the part of the 
men, though limited, was sometimes ludicrous 
enough ; a negro, with a white hat and blue 
coat with velvet collar and brass buttons, 
but sans shirt, though with its collar, and 
without shoes or stockings, was not an 
unusual holiday sight in the streets of 
Georgetown. 

The negro women, too, were in many cases 
even vainer and more ludicrous in their dress 
than the men. Any colours which formed a 
striking contrast to their own sable hue were 
in great demand. A red or pink handker- 
chief, for instance, of huge dimensions, wound 
about their woolly heads, and rising like a 
tower on the crown, with a white muslin 
dress trimmed with highly-coloured ribbons, 
but without shoes, was their favourite full 
dress ; and those who could afford such 
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things, had usually a display of gilt orna- 
ments in their ears and about their necks. 

If any sailor ventured to wish a dame 
thus attired a very good morning, he was at 
once snubbed for his " impertinent freedom/' 

"You common buckra,'' she would say, 
" why you dare to take de liberty of wishing^ 
a bery good morning to a lady — ^you keep 
your proper place, sar — ^you tink me no bet- 
ter or de equal of a nasty buckra ;'' then 
turning on her heel, with a scowl at the 
sailor's impudence, she would walk away, 
with a toss of her head in the most majestic 
and dignified manner. All this the negroes 
thought very fine and very proper, and when 
their sahle partners in full dress of many 
colours wriggled away, like a ship scudding 
before a gale, they were delighted. It was 
not easy for the buckra man to maintain 
his gravity at these displays of bare-footed 
grandeur — for a negress seldom could get 
shoes on her feet ; the negro, nevertheless, 
considering all their wriggling antics marks 
of grace and polished manners. 

These freaks of fashion and love of show 
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would, however, have been of little con- 
sequence, had the negroes' notions of freedom 
been confined to the liberty of dressing as 
they pleased, and turning up their noses at 
English sailors. Unfortunately, it was kept 
within no such narrow limits ; for their sud- 
den emancipation from slavery to freedom, 
and the garbled speeches they had heard, 
gave them the most extraordinary impres- 
sions of their rights as freedmen — ^rights 
which were not confined to themselves, but 
extended further. One instance may be 
given out of many. 

Close to the Cleopatra, and at anchor 
in the stream, there lay a beautiful barque, 
named the Thistle. She was altogether a 
handsome vessel, and her poop-deck was 
evidently the pride of her master and oflScers, 
for it was kept scrupulously clean, and no 
lumber of any kind was ever allowed upon it. 

Skysail Jack and the master of the 
Thistle were old friends, and often visited 
each other. On one of those occasions^ 
Richard and Willie Hall, whose duty it was 
to row the captain's gig, were kept longer 
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than usual waiting for him. The main-deck, 
of the barque was covered with hogsheads 
of sugar and casks of molasses, ready to be 
stowed away, while a native drogher lay 
alongside with more cargo on board ready 
for shipment. The crew of the Thistle, in- 
cluding her two mates, were at the time at 
work in the hold, and Richard was ap- 
parently the only stranger on her deck. He 
had not, however, been long there, before he 
saw smoke rising from the poop. Startled 
by what he saw, he walked aft to ascertain, 
if there was anything wrong; and to his 
astonishment, he there found one of the 
negroes belonging to the drogher which lay 
alongside squatted on his haunches, his woolly 
head peering underneath an iron pot full of 
plantains, which he was preparing to boil on. 
a fire he had actually lighted on the quarter- 
deck of the barque. 

Such an extraordinary and alarming pro- 
ceeding was at once communicated to the^ 
mate. 

" Boiling plantains on the poop V said the 
mate, as if he could not conceive it possible ; 
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l)ut evidently more indignant at the negro'^ 
impudence in using the poop-deck for any- 
such purpose, than afraid of the dangerous 
consequence that might ensue from a fire in 
such a place. 

" What do you mean, what are you about T' 
cried the mate, addressing the negro, as he- 
sprung upon deck, and convinced himself of 
the accuracy of Richard's repori 

The negro paid no attention to his inquiry. 
He merely looked up for a moment at the 
indignant ofl&cer, and then resumed his work 
of blowing with his breath the wood fibre he 
had just kindled ; but the danger was not 
so great as appeared, for the negro had had 
prudence enough to place a large sheet of 
iron on the deck, and had surrounded it with 
bricks. Between these he had arranged his 
pile of wood, and over it had suspended his 
plantain-pot, by means of iron cross-bars. The 
audacity, however, of any one attempting to 
take possession of the most aristocratic part 
of the ship for such a purpose, irrespective of 
the risk of setting the vessel on fire, had 
thoroughly exasperated the mate, as well it 
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might. He made one bound from the after- 
hatchway on to the sugar-hogsheads, and 
thence to the poop, with the intention of 
inflicting summary castigation upon the negro; 
but the negro continued to blow away at the 
fire, and was not in the slightest degree put 
about by his threats. 

" I say, what do you mean, and who the 
devil told you to come here to boil your 
dirty plantain-pot !" exclaimed the mate in a 
great rage, as soon as he got on the poop. 

'' Igh ! wood green — ^no bum,'' muttered 
the negro, blowing away while he said so, 
without paying the slightest attention to the 
mate's expostulations. 

" Who told you," again asked the mate^ 
" or gave you leave to come here with your 
plantains and your pot T 

'' No one," rejoined the negro curtly, and 
without the usual massa ; " you no see 
drogher's deck quite full of sugars, how me 
boil plantains dere 1" and again he pufied 
away at the greenwood fire. 

" If you do not put out that fire instantly," 
said the mate, " and decamp at once on board. 
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jour drogher, I shall make you do so in 
double-quick time/' , 

" How me camp to de drogher ? you no see 
no room dere to boil plantains— deck all foil 
6f your sugars, and dere no other clear room 
on your deck — all over molasses-casks ; where 
me get . my dinner ? me no go — ^me see 

you me hab as good right here as you — 

me as free and as independent now as massa 
mate/' And here he drew himself bolt 
upright, looking at the mate full in the face 
with an air of defiance, and concluded, by 
exclaiming with great emphasis — " What is 
de good of my freedom, if me no allowed to 
do as me like I" 

'' Slave or free,'' cried the mate, who had 
become very angry indeed, " you shall not 
endanger the safety of the ship by cooking 
your dinner on this deck ;" and without 
further altercation, he threw the smoking 
wood overboard, and pitched plantains, pot, 
and negro over the break of the poop. They 
all landed together on the sugar-casks, which 
filled the main-deck. The negro's ire was 
now thoroughly roused ; and no wonder, for 
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Ms ejection from the poop had been sum* 
mary and unexpected. The process of 
ejection had, however, imparted a becoming 
fear of the mate, who had proved his supe- 
riority in muscular power ; for it was not till 
he had scrambled suflBciently beyond the 
mate's reach, that he clenched his whita 
teeth, closed his fist, and putting himself in. 
an attitude of defiance, with one knee resting^ 
on the bilge of one of the sugar-hogsheads, he 
exclaimed — ^' Me free man now, and you 
insult me ! but, neber mind, me see the day 
when buckra (white) man shall be black 
man^s nigger Y^ 

" God forbid V retorted the mate ; and,, 
to give effect to his words, he pitched a 
billet of wood at the same instant at the 
negro's head, which made him spring with 
wonderful alacrity on board of the schooner^ 
there to boil his plantains as best he could. 

No one, of his years, could have had a 
greater abhorrence of slavery as an institu- 
tion than Richard Claremont, and of the 
unnatural, as well as unfeeling legislative 
enactment, by which man was empowered ta 
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sell his fellow-man ; but mingling, as he 
then did, with the slaves, and often envying 
their position when compared with his own 
as an apprentice on board of the Cleopatra, 
he could not understand why their wrongs' 
were considered so great and so appalling as 
to demand an immediate change, and one,, 
too, which injlicted for the time a very large 
amount of injury upon every person, bonds- 
men and free, in anywise connected with 
our West India possessions. During the 
frequent voyages he made to Demerara, and 
when often mixing with the slaves on the 
estates in the vicinity of Georgetown, he had 
never witnessed a single act of ilogging or 
cruelty. The slaves he saw had abundance 
of food — ^much greater in quantity, and far 
better in quality than had been allowed to 
him in the forecastle of his ship. They had 
excellent cottages with gardens attached, in 
which they grew their plantains, bananas, 
and jlowers, and they were always allowed 
sufl&cient time to cultivate them. Besides, 
they had their yard, with chickens, and the 
never-failing pig ; and their work, though 
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laborious, was as nothing compared with the 
overy-day work of the sea-boy in the hold 
of the West Indiaman. 

The act of 1806 was, indeed, a magnani- 
mous measure : there was something truly 
exalted in the idea, that when a slave once 
touched the soil over which the flag of 
England waved, he became free. But, how- 
ever desirable the measure of emancipation 
which followed in 1834, the too sudden, 
manner in which it was carried into effect 
made it, I fear, an act of injustice to many 
persons interested in our West India posses- 
sions, and perhaps to none more so than the 
iiegroes themselves. Uneducated and un- 
prepared for a state of freedom, they acted 
in all our possessions pretty much in the 
manner I have briefly described ; and the 
misery and ruin which, for a time, followed 
the somewhat hasty leap from a state of 
bondage to freedom, now forms (though in 
itself a bright and noble act) not the wisest 
page in the history of England and her 
colonies. 

The demand for the abolition of slavery^ 
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and the excitement which the discussion of 
the subject caused throughout the countiy, 
no doubt induced the legislature to adopt 
more hasty measures for its abolition than 
might otherwise have been the case. I readily 
admit that slavery as an institution was 
justly doomed : it rested upon no principle 
which a man of feeling, and with a sense of 
moral justice could defend ; but if the pressure 
from without had been less clamorous, I think 
the legislature might, instead of the too brief 
apprenticeship system, have adopted means 
whereby the negroes or their children would 
have been more fitted for a state of freedom 
than they were when the act for their emanci- 
pation came into operation. Such, however, 
was the pressure from without, that parlia- 
ment was obliged to adopt the course it did. 
So excited at the time had the feelings of the 
people of this country become, that in too 
many instances they overruled their calmer 
judgment. Such horrible and, too often, over- 
drawn pictures were then presented of the 
state of the slave, and the tyranny to which 
he was subjected, that the nation, by an 
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overwhelming majority, demanded his im- 
mediate and almost miconditional emancipa- 
tion. Dramatic performances in Exeter Hall, 
on a gigantic scale, were weekly to be 
witnessed from the time that that building 
was opened in 1831, till the measure of 
abolition was carried in 1833-34 ; and at 
one of these gi'eat gatherings Richard Clare- 
mont was unexpectedly a spectator. 

During the first two years of his appren- 
ticeship, the Cleopatra, with one exception, 
to which I shall hereafter refer, was unin- 
terruptedly employed in the trade between 
Demerara and London. One evening while 
in London, after the work of the day was 
over, he had been allowed to absent himself 
from the sliip, a privilege which in those 
days was very seldom granted to the appren- 
tices. Strolling westward, in the direction 
he had taken on the Sunday before he em- 
barked in the steamer for the Tyne, he reach- 
ed the Strand somewhere about eight o'clock. 
A large concourse of people were gathered 
ut the corner of Burleigh-street, waiting to 
^ain admittance to the magnificent building 
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which had just been erected there. Having 
nothing else to do, he mingled with the crowd, 
and when the doors were opened, followed 
the stream into Exeter Hall. • 

The vast room, capable of containing from 
5000 to 6000 persons, was filled in e very- 
part long before the proceedings, or perhaps 
I might more appropriately say, before the 
melodramatic performance commenced. 

Upon the platform stood a great concourse 
of gentlemen in evening dress, black coats and 
white cravats predominating, while the body 
of the hall was full to overflowing with well- 
dressed men and women, nearly all of whom 
appeared to belong to the middle and higher 
orders of society. A gentleman of portly 
dimensions occupied the chair, and physically 
he filled it to great advantage. 

Such meetings were altogether novel to 
Richard. At first, awe-stricken with the vast 
assemblage of people under one roof, his im- 
pressions of that which was going on before 
and around him were vague and very imperfect. 
Placards in large letters, posted outside the 
hall, containing the words, and nothing more. 
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*' Emancipation of the Slaves' Meeting/' did 
not at first sufl&ciently convey to his mind the 
object of so large a gathering ; nor did any 
words reach his ears from the platform ta 
enlighten him. Bumbling sounds and much, 
gesticulation were all he heard and saw. 
Speaker followed speaker. They consisted 
mostly of the gentlemen in white cravats, but 
Richard was too far away from the platform 
to make out what they were saying. At last 
a gentleman arose, who was received with 
vociferous cheering, and whose appearance 
was the signal for an extraordinary display 
of hats and white handkerchiefs waving over 
the heads of the audience. Silence having 
been restored, this speaker commenced in a 
voice so shrill and clear, that he was distinctly 
heard in all parts of the room, and he soon 
made it appear to every person present 
what was the object of the meeting : he was 
very violent against slavery, and very indig- 
nant with every white person connected with 
the West Indies. Much, however, that the 
orator stated Richard felt was either greatly 
exaggerated, or not true ; for he had never 
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seen any flogging or any slaves in chains, nor 
had he ever seen a "white driver tearing 
away the child from its agonized mother, to 
be sold to bondage in a strange land/^ Such 
things might have taken place, but they were 
very unlikely, and very uncommon in the 
West Indies, where the children were always 
required either on the estate where they were 
bom, or on the neighbouring plantations. 
However, it was necessary to state that such 
things had happened, though not necessary to 
say where, or how often, to carry his audience 
with him. But it seemed on that occasion 
to be requisite to do something more to 
create the " tremendous '^ effect and sensation 
at which the orator aimed ; for just when he 
had reached his highest point of peroration, 
a black woman rose in the midst of the peo- 
ple, and from the centre of the hall, with 
chains fastened to her wrists and ankles, 
which she dramatically shook to the terror 
and bewilderment of the v^st assembly. 

The effect produced was all the speaker 
could desire. It ran through the hall like 
an electric shock ; and any person there who 
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had doubts as to the wisdom and expediency 
of immediate emancipation, could not do 
otherwise than coincide with the gentleman 
upon the platform after such convincing 
proof, and so practical a demonstration of 
negro bondage and negro suffering, all of 
which had no doubt been got up by the 
speaker himself, or by the getters-up of the 
meeting, for such movements are managed 
by a very few people behind the scenes. In 
this case they appear to have managed well. 
The effect was prodigious. Ladies handed 
money, and cakes, and numerous other good 
things, to relieve the weight of the black 
woman's chains ; and Richard thought that 
the acting was very good, and wondered if 
she were any relation to the negroes who had 
refused to do the work which he had been 
obliged to do. By such means as these par- 
liament was, I fear, to a considerable extent, 
induced to pass the act of emancipation 
before the negroes were able to appreciate 
the blessings which freedom conferred. 

But if, as was proved afterwards, the 
negroes of the West Indies did not do half 
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the work when free that they had done when 
in a state of slavery, it arose entirely from the 
causes I have named ; for it is beyond con- 
troversy, that a greater amount of labour can 
be obtained from the free man than from the 
slave. A striking illustration of this was 
once related to mo by an English gentleman, 
who for many years had been settled in 
Virginia, United States. 

My friend had been an oflBcer in the English 
army ; but, wearied with the listless inactivity 
of a soldier's life, and having a patrimony of 
Ids own, he retired from the service, and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Richmond, 
Virginia, about thirty years ago, where 
he married, and with his wife's money and 
his own, purchased a tobacco estate, and 
the slaves who were attached to the pro- 
perty. Shortly after his purchase, he con- 
ceded to the whole of the slaves their freedom, 
a noble act on his part, but one which his 
neighbours thought, and did not hesitate ta 
state was, in their opinion, dangerous and 
foolish in the extreme. In this case, the con- 
cession was even more abrupt than the great 
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Emancipation Act of the British Legislature ; 
but the circumstances under which both these 
acts of manumission took place were very- 
different, and they differed also in their 
results. The West India negroes, in their 
ignorance, were under the impression that 
the act of the legislature had for its object 
the restoration of rights of which they, or 
their forefathers, had been deprived by the 
policy of former parliaments. The slaves, 
consequently, regarded the £20,000,000 as 
granted to maintain them in idleness by way 
of recompense for previous wrongs ; and many 
of the speeches in Exeter Hall, of which I 
have given one practical illustration, tended 
to confirm such erroneous impressions. On 
the other hand, all the slaves on the estate 
of my Mend were fully conscious that their 
manumission was his own noble and spon- 
taneous act, emanating from a good and 
kindly heart, and that a deep debt of grati- 
tude was due from them to so generous a 
master. In this case the manumission was 
the voluntary act of the proprietor of the 
estate. In the imperial act of emancipation 
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it was the proceeding, not altogether un- 
influenced by private and party motives, of 
the home government, against which the 
majority of the planters protested, even 
though they were compensated by a large 
grant of money. My friend's slaves became 
grateful free labourers, but such was not the 
case with those who were emancipated in the 
West Indies. 

Not a single slave quitted his service ; and 
in order to test commercially the value of the 
operation, ho put on record the whole trans- 
action in the form of an account. To the 
debit of that account he placed the original 
cost of the slaves as capital disbursed. He 
next charged the account with the amount of 
wages paid to the slaves as free labourers. 
On the credit side figured an estimate of the 
aggregate sum which the slaves would have 
cost for their maintenance while in a state 
of bondage, with their expenses in childhood, 
in sickness, and in old age. He then struck 
a balance of the profits of their free labour, 
compared with the profits of his neighbour's, 
computed upon the same number of slaves 
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working under the conditions of slavery, 
and he found that his free blacks got through 
so much greater an amount of work than a 
similar number of slaves would have done, 
or did do, on the neighbouring estates, that 
before the expiration of eighteen years the 
difference had more than repaid their original 
cost, and consequently he was a considerable 
pecuniary gainer by his noble act of emanci- 
pation. 




CHAPTER XII. 

TIME rolled on/' and as it rolled, 
Richard Claremont endeavoured to 
gain wisdom, and a knowledge of liis pro- 
fession, which would some day make him 
superior to the boatswain who exercised a 
course of petty tyranny over him, even more 
galling and more unendurable than that of 
the mate. Almost every morning, especially 
when the ship was at sea, the boatswain 
used to flog him with the same regularity 
as if it had been part of his daily duty. 

" Why are you flogging me to-day T poor 
Richard would ask, by way of expostulation, 
as the boatswain picked up the rope's-end to 
give him the usual castigation. " What have 
I done wrong V 
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" Oh, nothing/^ the old villain would say, 
*' nothing as yet ; but as you are sure to 
deserve a flogging before the day is over, I 
may as well peg you when my hand's in it/^ 
and then he would peg away, as if flogging 
the boy was a source of no ordinary pleasure 
to him, as well as his duty. 

Tliis state of things continued for a very- 
long time, and was only modified at last 
by a quiet hint which old Tom Horner 
gave the boatswain, to the effect that if not 
more lenient in his treatment of Richard, 
he, old Tom, would some day "punch his 
ribs" for him. Now as Tom was an iron- 
fisted, wiry old fellow, and a man of his word, 
the boatswain somewhat modified his course 
of persecution in that line ever afterwards. 
There were, however, other hardships which 
Richard had to endure, and as these were 
considered by the sailors duties which the 
boys ought to perform, Tom's influence, 
though considerable, was not suflScient to 
overcome them. 

In the forecastle there was a rough locker, 
and it was the only piece of furniture in 
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the place, in which the bread-basket and 
the beef-kids were kept. During the night 
watches, the sailors, when they were relieved 
from duty, invariably had a slice of beef and 
bread before going to bed, or " turning-in ^' to 
their hammocks. Now as Richard lived in 
the forecastle, it formed part of his duty 
to attend upon the seamen in the watch 
to which he belonged, a duty they rigor- 
ously enforced, so much so, that he had 
not merely to lift the be^f-kid from the locker 
and place it before them, but ho had also to 
wait till they had finished their midnight, or 
early morning meal, and put it and the 
bread-basket away again. Thus his limited 
hours of sleep were at times reduced from 
four to three and-a-half, and frequently to 
only three hours in the watch. On one of 
these occasions, feeling very wearied, he had 
gone to his hammock before the sailors had 
finished their meal. So great a dereliction 
of duty could not, in their opinion, be over- 
looked ; and without ceremony, therefore, one 
of the sailors cut the rope by which the head 
of his hammock was suspended, and brought 
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the poor boy down with a sudden run upon 
deck between two chests. He was much 
bmised with the fall, but dare not complain. 
Such were the hardships which apprentice 
boys in merchant ships had to endure at 
the time to which I refer. 

In the midst, however, of these hardships, 
Richard applied himself diligently with the 
whole of his energies to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the duties of his profession, 
and endured every hardship with the feeling 
that it was unavoidable, as in his case it 
really was. During nearly two years and-a- 
half his work was ever the same, and 
with one exception, the Cleopatra was the 
whole of that time constantly employed in 
the trade between London and Demerara. 
Though during that period there were many 
changes in the crew, Tom Homer remained 
by the ship, and he did so mainly on account 
of Richard. Besides, he liked the Captain, 
who was kind to him ; and Tom was too good 
a seaman to be tyrannized over with impuni-^ 
ty by the mate. As to the boatswain, he and 
Tom understood each other ever after the 
hint about the punch in the ribs. 
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The entire energies of the owners and their 
agents were devoted to the speedy discharge 
and loading of the Cleopatra, and before 
the whole of the inward cargo was delivered, 
part of the outward was on board, so that 
she was never detained in port, either at Lon- 
don or in Deraerara, for more than ten or 
twelve days. But the work in the West 
Indies was the heaviest ; it was almost un- 
remitting : after the seamen concluded their 
day's labour, a gang of negroes came on 
board, who worked the whole night, discharg- 
ing cargo, or taking on board hogsheads of 
sugar; and their never-ceasing songs as they 
walked round the capstan, or when " screw- 
ing" or '^ swamping^' sugars in the hold, left 
little chance of repose to the whites who had 
been at similar work during the whole of 
the day. 

It was towards the close of the second 
year of Richard's apprenticeship that the 
Cleopatra was despatched on the excep- 
tional or intermediate voyage to our North 
American colonies. There was a scarcity of 
** lumber" (a description of boarding, about 
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three quarters of an inch in thickness, exten- 
sively used in the West Indies upon the 
sugar estates for the heading of molasses- 
puncheons) in Demerara at that time, and the 
Cleopatra had her orders for St. Andrew's, 
where a cargo would be ready for her. The 
province of New Brunswick was then, as it 
is now, the cheapest market for that descrip- 
tion of wood, and one where an immediate 
supply could always be obtained. As usual, 
no time was lost in despatching the Cleopatra, 
and she arrived in the Bay of Fundy about 
the end of September. Here a considerable 
number of her seamen deserted. Tempted 
by the high wages usually prevailing at that 
season of the year, they found means of get- 
ting away with their clothes during the night. 
Besides, when any extra inducements were 
offered, the crimps had no trouble in prevail- 
ing upon the crew of the Cleopatra to leave 
the service of such a man as McCuUum ; 
and it was with considerable difficulty that 
other seamen were found to supply the places 
of those who had deserted, so that the ship 
did not get away on her return voyage to 
Demerara till the middle of November. 
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On proceeding down the bay, on her re- 
turn to Demerara, and while under charge of 
a pilot, the Cleopatra had the misfortune 
to encounter very severe and stormy weather, 
and was unfortunately driven on shore on a 
sunken reef of rocks. Though relieved after 
twenty-four hours incessant labour from her 
perilous position without loss of life, she re- 
ceived very considerable damage to her hull, 
and had she not been timber laden, would 
have sunk in deep water when removed from 
tho reefs. As it was, she became water-log- 
ged ; but the wind happily being fair for St. 
Andrew's, enabled her to reach that place 
without further accident, and cast anchor in 
the roadstead. 

The position of the Cleopatra on the 
sunken rocks had been more perilous than 
at the time had been supposed. At the 
mouth of the bay, and exposed to the swell 
of the Atlantic when the wind blew from 
the southward, she would eventually have 
broken up upon the rocks had the gale veered 
round, which it soon afterwards did, and then 
there would have been no chance of saving 



crew were right glad to reach. Besides, their 
labour had been incessant while on the rocks, 
and for two days they had been without 
accommodation, as the water had reached the 
forecastle ; and they had therelbre not a 
stitch of dry clothes to put on their backs 
when they returned to St. Andrew's. 

The facihties for repairs at that place were 
everything that could be desired. An exten- 
sive ship-building trade had been carried on 
for many .years, and the persons engaged in 
it were thoroughly conversant with the best 
mode of dealing with water-logged ships. 
The Cleopatra having been beached at high 
water, the water very soon ran from her, 
when the holes in her bottom were tempo- 
rarily repaired and her cargo discharged; 
after which she was hauled upon a slip- way 
for the more substantial and necessary re- 
pairs. Curiously enough, the master ship- 
wright who had undertaken the work was 
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originally from Northumberland, and as he 
and Tom Homer's father had been friends in 
their young days, his hospitality was ex- 
tended to Tom, of which Richard now and 
then partook, much to the annoyance of 
McCallum, whom the old man never noticed, 
though he had two marriageable grand-daugh- 
ters residing with him, whose acquaintance 
McCallum seemed very anxious to make. 

At St. Andrew's, the Cleopatra lay for 
nearly four months undergoing repairs, the 
short days and severe weather rendering the 
large amount of work to be done both diffi- 
cult and tedious. That winter the cold was 
more intense than usual, and Richard, who 
had the misfortune to live in the forecastle, 
suffered dreadfully from it, and after the ex- 
treme heat of Demerara, felt it more keenly 
than he would otherwise have done. During 
the time the Cleopatra was undergoing her 
repairs, she again lost nearly all of her crew 
by desertion. Tom Horner and other two 
wore the only seamen who remained by the 
ship. Jamie Nutter, his fellow-apprentice, 
had gone, and though it deprived him of a 
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When the repairs of the Cleopatra were 
completed, as soon as the weather per- 
mitted she was removed to a loading-place 
a good many miles above St. Andrew's to 
take on board a fresh cargo of timber, her 
former cargo having been sold " for whom it 
might concern." By this time the weather 
had become rigorously cold. The anchorage 
was a considerable distance from the land, 
and those of the crew who remained were not 
allowed to go on shore, so that on weekdays 
and Sunday, the only place where they could 
go to after their labour was the miserable 
forecastle. Under ordinary circumstances 
that place was bad enough, as I have already 
explained, but it became uninhabitable where 
the Cleopatra lay, for as the bow port re- 
quired to be kept open for the purpose of 
taking the cargo on board, those who had 
the misfortune to live in it might almost 
as well have slept in the open air. At times 
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a fire was temporarily got up in an old iron 
pot, placed below the hatchway. Between 
the alternatives however of being frozen or 
suffocated, the former was generally preferred ; 
but in what way the crew contrived to keep 
themselves alive and well in that miserably- 
exposed and wretched place, during the month 
they lay taking their cargo on board, has often 
been a matter of astonishment. 

The fresh crew, however, seemed to feel 
the cold much less than those who had 
remained by the Cleopatra since she left 
the West Indies. But even they frequently 
complained, and no wonder ; for at one time 
the frost had become so severe, that the 
water in a tier of casks stowed in the 
^tween decks on the after part of the fore- 
castle was frozen into a solid body of ice, 
and Richard's canvass trousers, which lay 
on his chest beneath his hammock, were 
often frozen so stiff in the morning that 
they would stand upright, and required to be 
thawed or beaten before they were fit for 
use. Even his blankets sometimes froze 
to each other, and no persons but those who 
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have lived in such a climate under similar 
circumstances, which few happily require to 
<io, can form any idea of the intensity of the 
cold, and the sufferings altogether endured 
that winter on board of the Cleopatra in the 
Bay of Fundy. 

I need hardly remark that thirty-five years 
^go the shores of that bay were not popula- 
ted to the extent they are now. In some 
places the primeval forest might then be 
seen not many miles distant firom the shore 
in all its original grandeur. In most parts, 
however, the land for two or three miles frOm 
the coast, and especially in the vicinity of 
the navigable inlets of the sea and rivers, had 
been entirely cleared of merchantable timber, 
and numerous settlers were even then to be 
found in all that portion of the province of 
New Brunswick, many of whom were from 
the North of England, and from various 
parts of Scotland. These men had brought 
with them their knowledge of farming, and 
above all their habits of industry, and most 
of them had by such means become very 
comfortable in their circumstances. Their 
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houses were roughly constructed, but as a 
rule very comfortable. Huge trees notched, 
and piled horizontally one above the other, 
formed the " log house '' of those settlers who 
lived in the neighbourhood of the forests, and 
whose chief occupation consisted of feUing 
timber, and farming the land when cleared. 
In the large towns, and especially in St. 
John, there was then, as there is now, quite 
as much comfort, with refinement and luxury, 
as can be found in any town of similar size 
in England. The settlers, however, in the 
vicinity of the forests lived in a very primi- 
tive state. Far removed from each other 
and from market, with, in most cases, few 
and very imperfect roads or other means of 
communication, they had to depend for ex- 
istence very much on their own resources ; 
but these were generally ample, and conse- 
quently the settler with his family, if of in- 
dustrious habits, was very comfortable in 
North America, and had all the necessaries 
and many of the substantial enjoyments of 
life. For instance, he seldom or ever was 
without a good flitch of bacon, and game of 
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various kinds, with poultry now and then^ 
and plenty of mutton, when the land had 
been suflSciently cleared to grow com, and 
afford herbage for sheep. 

I offer these remarks, because while at 
anchor in the bay, Richard had an oppor- 
tunity, very unexpectedly, of spending in 
one of those settler's houses an exceedingly 
agreeable night, after a boat cruise of some 
danger, and considerable anxiety and suffering. 

The incident to which I am now about to 
refer is one of a character peculiar in its 
kind, so far as regards the usual casualties 
of seafaring life. Willie Hall, whom I 
have already mentioned as a fellow-appren- 
tice, was a fine-dispositioned and handsome 
boy, and though from the favours that had 
been shown to him Richard might have had 
reasons for complaint, he was in nowise 
jealous of him. 

While the Cleopatra lay at anchor in the 
open roadstead, her long boat was usually 
moored with a stout rope to the stem of the 
ship, if not otherwise engaged in any work 
between the ship and the saw-mill opposite^ 
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ivhence she had her cargo of lumber. One 
afternoon, McCallum had ordered the ap- 
prentices to clean out this boat, without men- 
tioning either of them ; but as "Willie Hall 
wished to do it, and as it was much easier 
work than assisting to get the cargo on 
board, Eichard readily consented. He was 
thus employed during the whole of the after- 
noon ; but not making his appearance when 
the duties of the day were over, inquiries 
were made after him, when it was discovered 
that the rope by which the boat had been 
fastened had given way, and that she had 
gone adrift, but at what hour could not be 
xiscertained. It was then quite dark ; and 
the wind, which had throughout the day 
been blowing strong from the north-west, 
had increased in the evening to a pretty 
smart gale, so that Willie's cries for help, 
when the tow-rope broke, had not been 
heard by any one on board, nor had he been 
seen since four o'clock. His situation was 
indeed a helpless one, for there were no oars 
in the boat, and though he could not have 
made much use of them in pulling against the 



portion of the bay, where possibly she would 
founder. Prompt action was therefore neces- 
sary ; but when the carpenter, Tom Homer, 
and Eichard, started in the jolly-boat by the 
orders of McCallum in search of the missing 
boat, they had before them a very uncertain 
and critical cruise, with not much prospect of 
success on so dark a night and in such stormy 
weather. Though their task was almost as 
hopeless as it was hazardous, considerations 
such as these are never allowed to stand 
in the way of an attempt to save human 
life, and they set about it with zeal and vigour, 
Tom and the carpenter took the oars, and 
Richard the tiller, occasionally taking his turn 
at rowing. There was but one course for 
them to follow, and that was to keep right 
before the wind, this being the only di- 
rection in which the long boat could have 
drifted, and to hollo as they rowed, on the 
chance of WiUie hearing them — a poor 
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cliance indeed on such a dreary boisterous 
night. So intensely cold was the weather, 
that each spray of tlie waves as it flew over 
the boat froze as it fell. For three hours, they 
rowed with vigour, and shouted almost unin- 
termittingly, but the bleak wind whistling 
over their heads brought them no response. 

Bewildered and wearied, they then rested 
on their oars, to consider if it was advisable 
to proceed further down the bay, and having 
resolved to do so, they continued their course 
for another hour. By that time they had 
drawn close to a small island very near the 
mainland, which formed a bay, into which 
the long boat was very likely to have drifted, 
and here they waited until the moon rose, 
when they resumed their search. 

Closely inspecting every spot as soon as 
they had suflScient light to assist theb search, 
they were at last dehghted to see something 
like the long boat high and dry upon 
a sand-bank, which projected from the 
eastern extremity of the island. Great 
however was their dismay when they ap- 
proached and hailed the boat, and received 




had grounded. Richard was, however, so 
anxious to ascertain if it was the boat for 
which they were in search, and if Willie was 
in her, that he leaped into the water and 
waded to ,the spot where she lay. He at 
once discovered that it was their boat ; 
but on looking over the gunwale he saw 
WiUie stretched on the flooring in the stem- 
sheets, where the poor boy had fallen asleep, 
his rough jacket one sheet of ice, and quite 
unconscious, for he had fallen into the sleep 
of the wanderer in the snow-storm — the 
sleep, alas ! of death. 

Tom Homer and the carpenter were soon 
on board, and one of them opening the 
breast of Willie's jacket, found warmth suffi- 
cient to indicate the hope of life ; but still 
their difficulties were great, for the boy- 
was senseless, and unless he could be 
removed from where he lay he would be 
certain to die. Apparently, they were far 
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away from any habitation ; at least the dark 
waves on the one hand, and on the other the 
outlines of the distant hills, were all that 
could then be seen. 

Finding every effort to rouse him in vain, 
they lifted him from where he lay, and carried 
him to the jolly-boat. The carpenter, who 
had provided himself with some rum, applied 
the flask to Willie's mouth, but to no purpose. 
As all their efforts proved hopeless, they 
pulled for the nearest point of the mainland. 
Fortunately, they landed at a spot not more 
than half a mile from the only house to be 
met with within four or five miles of the 
place. It was a small, but substantial, 
though somewhat straggling, farm-house, 
built of logs and deals by the settlers who 
occupied it. They were some time before 
they could make the people within und^er- 
stand what they wanted. Visitors, especially 
at such an hour, were few and far between, 
and voices could be heard discussing what 
was best to be done. At first there did not 
seem to be any intention to grant them 
admittance. 
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death-like countenance of Willie, whose head 
rested on Tom Horner's knee. The woman, 
who stood at the door, required no further 
explanation. She was a mother, and with 
all a mother's feelings. The strangers with 
the dying boy were welcome, and such a wel- 
come as women, under similar circumstances,, 
alone can give. 

'^ Place the white man on AMc's coast, 

Where swarthy sons in blood delight, — 

Who of their scorn to Europe boast, 

And paint their very demons white ; 

There, while the sterner sex disdains 

To soothe the woes they cannot feel, 

Woman will strive to heal his pains, 

And weep for those she cannot heal. 
* * # * 

There her compassion woman shows, 

Beneath the love her acts are these, 

Nor the wide waste of Lapland snows. 

Can her warm flow of pity freeze. 

From some far land the stranger comes. 

Where joys like ours are never found ; 

Let's soothe him in our happy homes, 

Where freedom sits with plenty crowned. 

'Tis good the fainting soul to cheer, — 

To see the famished stranger fed." 
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If Crabbe had written these beautiful 
Yerses illustrative of what took place on that 
occasion, he could not have penned more 
appropriate lines. Not one word was spoken 
as Willie was lifted into the house, and the 
attention of the mother and her two daugh- 
ters was immediately directed to see what 
could be done for him. Carrying him gently 
away, they at once commenced to adopt such 
means as they best understood to restore 
warmth. Leaving Willie to their care, Tom 
Horner, and the carpenter, and Richard fol- 
lowed the husband and his two sons to the 
large kitchen and room of all work. A 
rousing fire, composed of well-seasoned billets 
of wood, was soon kindled, and the log house, 
which had appeared so desolate from without 
with its heavily-thatched roof, was full of 
comfort within. Altogether the room had a 
most comfortable look, especially on such 
a night. 

The walls were rough, but there was a 
thorough appearance of comfort about the 
whole apartment. Red curtains decorated 
the small windows. Over the huge mantle- 




shone like polished silver. On either side 
stood great easy chairs, constructed out of 
the small oak crooks from the neighbouring 
forest, their seats stuffed with wool, and 
though rude and clumsy, the very picture of 
comfort : while the walls were decorated with 
yarious highly-coloured English and French 
prints, mounted in wooden frames, evidently 
the handiwork of the sons in the days of 
their boyhood. 

There had been no attempt at arranging 
the articles in this every-day room with any 
taste or regularity ; yet the whole produced 
a good effect, and the contents, though diver- 
sified, were useful as well as ornamental. 
In one comer stood a cheese-press, of anti- 
quated construction, consisting of a large 
stone, worked by a wooden screw ; in 
another the dresser, or cupboard, for the 
dishes, plates, cups and saucers, all neatly 
arranged ; and overhead, dangling from 
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the beams, hung bunches of dried onions, 
hams, flitches of bacon, bladders of lard, and 
an infinite number of similar good things. 

It was a snug haven on such a night and 
after their dismal expedition, while the 
frank and hearty welcome of the farmer and 
his stalwart sons, and the substantial com- 
forts placed before them, made it more so. 
The alacrity with which he pulled down a 
flitch of bacon,, and cut from it huge slices 
for their supper, was a genuine display of the 
sincere hospitality with which he received 
the sailors from the Cleopatra. 

In everything he and his family did, they 
gave the most convincing proofs of their 
sincerity. Never before that time, nor I 
dare say since, had Eichard partaken of 
such a meal ; and when the good man brought 
out the "jug of rum,'^ with the hot water and 
sugar, he feared that the kind hospitality 
of the host might be abused, for the car- 
penter partook as freely of the inebriating 
mixture as he had done of the bacon and 
bread, and home-brewed ale. 

Eichard was, however, happily disap- 



when one of the daughters coming in to fetch 
some hot water from the kettle, which stood 
before the fire, the carpenter threatened to 
snatch a kiss '' out of respect for her father/' 
But the threat was taken in good part by 
the father, and by the girl herself; for 
" Chips '^ was a fine looking, handsome young 
fellow, so handsome indeed, that the girl 
looked and laughed as if she would not have 
been angry had he carried out his threat. 

The great care and attention of the good 
mother and her daughter were the means 
of preserving Willie's life. When they 
received the boy, he was very far gone, but 
their gentle and eflBcacious treatment restored 
him. Daylight, however, had made its 
appearance before they could cease from 
their labours, and then they had the inesti- 
mable satisfaction of knowing, that in the 
hands of the Almighty, they had been the 
instruments of saving the life of a fellow- 
creature. 
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By noon of that day Willie was quite 
restored, and thanking, with grateful hearts — 
it was all they could bestow — their truly 
generous benefactors, they launched the jolly- 
boat, and proceeded on their way back to the 
Cleopatra. 

The wind still blew in the direction it had 
done on the previous night. To tow the long- 
boat, in which Willie had gone adrift, would 
have been, with the wind ahead, impossible ; 
and therefore she was secured at a place 
where she could lie in safety till a more 
favourable opportunity occurred of fetching 
her away. 

Though McCallum was glad enough to 
find that Willie's life had been saved, the 
ill-natured fellow got into a great passion, 
because the long-boat had not been brought 
back, ^' After," as he said, ^* staying away 
such a length of time." 

As he dare not, however, expend his anger 
upon either the carpenter or Tom Homer, he 
wreked it upon Eichard, whom he maliciously 
attacked with** a^rope's-end, and belaboured 
quite as lustily as ever the boatswain had 
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done. It was a pitiftil vengeance ; for if 
any one was to blame, it could not have been 
him, as he had not been in charge of the 
expedition. 

Whether it is, or is not the duty of a 
subordinate to submit calmly to a flogging 
under such circumstances, is a question I 
need not here discuss ; hitherto Richard 
had endured similar ill-treatment in silence ; 
but on this occasion, the flogging appeared 
to him to be so unjust, that his young blood 
boiled within him, and, without a moments 
thought, he snatched up a billet of wood 
which lay at his feet, and felled the paltry j 

and miserable tyrant to the deck. The fellow 
was stunned by the blow, though not much 
hurt ; but after that night Eichard wto 
flogged and kicked with less severity than 
he had hitherto been by the chief mate and 
boatswain. 
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